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THE LITERARY DIGEST 





HOW CAN 
I MAKE 
MY BOOK 


MONEY GO 
FARTHEST? 





This is a question that every book-lover is constantly grappling with. The Union 
Library Reunctation solves this perplexing question in an ideal manner, for the 
Association was organized for the distinct purpose of supplying direct to the peo- 
ple, at wholesale price, any and all books that are sold in the trade. 

In short, the Association is a Union of Library Builders and Reading 
Ciubs, associated together for the purpose of money-saving in book buying; the 
Association acting as wholesale purchasing agents for its members, procuring whatever 
they may desire in the Book, Stationary, or |’eriodical line. 


The following letters will pr: bably demonstrate the Association’s perpetuity and advantages better than 
anything else we might be ab'« to one in limited space. These letters are from the Right t.ev: re d 
rge W. Peterkin, Bishop of \\ est Virginia. His first letter, written nearly twelve years ago 
(since when he has bought smaay hundred: of items from the Association), is as follows: 
Parkersburg, W. Va., April 13th, 1889. 

I have fou-d a membership in your Association v ry helpfal and sati«factcry, 
and I have always had promt atten ion and been able through the diminisied cost 
of books to enlarg: my purch sex 

Wishing you great prosperity, I am, respectfu ly and faithfully y: urs, 

GEORGE W. PETERKIN. 

Bishop Peterkin in answer to our advertisement in Modern Culture for December last sent the 
names of thirty-five of*his friends and acquaintances for membership together with check for 
same, He also wrote our Manager «as follows : 


Bishop's House, Parkersburg, W. Va , December 20th, 1990, 
My Dear Mr. Bowman : 


I have found the As ociation a great help to mein every way. The service has been 
prompt and most obligi and the saving «f cost such that I have been abl. to buya 
great many mvre books than I could othe wise have done. : 

q Faithfully yours, GEORGE W. PETERKIN,. 


Special Offer Limited to April Ist. 


We want 10,000 more Members by April 1st. 


In order to secure these new members, we will give free of charge a THREE-YEAR CERTIFI- 
CATE OF MEMB R>-HIP ‘regular price without any premium being $3 00) to any one purchasing from 
us any one of the following standard and well-known books. bag are in all cases the regular copyright 
editions, and are published by such leading publishers as the Macmillan Cumpany, Harper & bros., 


Regular Price. Membership Fee. Both For 


Alice of Old Vincennes. Maurice Thompson. 12mo. Ill’d,. $1.50 $3.00 $1.50 
Eben Holden. Irvinz Bacheller. 12mo, cloth. a : : 150 3-00 5.50 
Eleanor. Mrs. nhumphry Ward. 12mo, cloth, " i ‘4 150 3.00 1.50 
The Reign of Law. James Lane Allen. 12mo, cloth. Ii'’d, 1.50 3 00 1.50 
Te HaveacdtoHold. Ma y Johnston. 12mo, cloth. Ili’d, 1.50 3 00 1.50 
Richard ea and Nea. Maurice Hewlett. 12m¢, cloth, i 1.50 3 00 1.50 
Xosebery's Napoleor. Lord Roscbery. 8vo, cloth P © 2.50 3 00 2.50 
An Ani-rican Anthology. E.C.‘tedman. 8vo, cloth, 4 3.00 3 00 3.00 
The Riddle of th: Universe. Ernst Hacck:1. 12mo, cloth, . 1.50 3.00 150 
Elizeb-th ano her German Garden. Author :zedid. Svo. cloth 1.75 3.00 1.75 


Hints for Home Reading, took tHuyer’s Guide, and took 
Record. In three Parts. cCompictein one:2mo volume, 
handsomely b und in timp clo h, ° ; é i ‘ 1.25 3.00 1.25 
( This latt r work is divided as follows: Part I. A Series of Bo kish Essays on the Choice of Books, 

Plans of Rerdin-, the Art of Reading, etc., by Charles (’ufley Warner, t:amilton Wright Mabi , 

Edward Everett Hale, an’ other well-known writers ; edited, with an introduction by Lyu.an Alvott. 

Part /I. A Book Buyer’s Guide to 3,000 of the (est books in the English Language, ith Publisher's 

name and p iceo' eaci attached. Part lil. A Book Record,in which may be recorded the data and 

commen’ of books read. 

The above books in all cases to be sent pos'ace or expressage paid hy the Association. It will 
readily be seen how liberal is our proposition you simply purchase one of the above nam d wo ks at retail 
price and obtain a membership, when you will be enabled to purchase any of the ters of thousands of 
other books at wholesale price. By wholesale we mean at discounts averaging from 30 to GO per 
cent., depending upon the book, the publisher, and the cond.tions of purchase. 


CATALOGUES. 


The Association has prepared a catalogue of several thorsand of the best books for a Home T.ibrary, 
chosen from the A. L A. Model Library .a Library selected by over seventy five of the leading Librarians 
and Specialists in this country , from the \\ arner Library and_ by Book Experts from other authoritative 
sources There ail price of each volume is given, and our Wholesale D scount Sheet accompanies 
each catalogue The price of this Catalogue is 15 cents, but will be sent free to all who take advantage of 


our Special Offer. és 
Special Sales. 


The Association some years ago inaugurated a series of SPECIAL SALES, and issues several Special 
Sale Catalogues every year, which are sent free to Members. SPECIAL SALE LIST No. 23 
ig now ready and contains over 1 ,coostandard books from many of the best publishers at discounts ranging 
all the way up to 80 percent Itis, therefore, most important that you send your order AT ONCE so 
that you may benefit by this Sale, many of the vest bargains being limited in quantity. The Asso- 
ciation also does an immense business in s 


STATIONERY, 


and furnishes all kinds of writing papers, wedding invitations, ani other engraved work at whole 
sale rates, our prices in many cases being only about one-half those charged by retail statiouers. Moreover, 


orders for all the leading 
PERIODICALS 


are taken, our prices being in all cases on the lowest wholesale basis. 

The Union Library Association's tens of thousands of members constitute the most compact body of 
Book Lovers and Kook — ever associated together, and they come from ane State in the Union and 
from all over the world. € proprietors and ea of the Association are old and experienced pub- 
lishers and booksell-rs backed by over @ Quarter Million Dollars Capital, and with exceptional 
facilities f +» buying, so that the Association is in a position to fully carry out its agreement with its 
mem: ers; in short, to sell b.-oks direc t . the people a’ lower pricesthana y other Biok 
Estavlishme tin the United States, Our members receive Prompt careful. and intelligent attention, 
and oar establishment is one of the best equipped and busiest in all of busy Greater New Yo: x. ference: 
Commercial Agenci:s. All orders must be addressed to 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., New York 





- S6A Remarkable Book.” | 
The Sexual Instinct 


Its Use and Dangers 


as affecting Heredity and Morals, 
BY JAMES FOSTER SCOTT. 


B. A. (Yale University); M D., C. M. (Edinburgh 
University ; late (Obstetrician to Columbia Hospital 
for Womer, Washington, D. C. 

“This took contains much plain talking, for which 

I offer’no defense. Its justification wili be found in 

the body of the work, designed to furnish the non- 

p ofessional man with a knowledge, which he cannot 

afford to be without, of mitters pertaining to the sex- 

ual sphere.”"— From Author's Preface. 


THE SEXUAL INSTINCT is 


“A plain spoken, yet scientific treatise, on a difficult 
but most importa:.t subject conc: raing which th_re are 
few good books.”’-- Chicago 7'rt. une. 


8vo, 436 payes. Cloth, £2, Postpaid. 


E. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 
243-245 West 23d St., New York. 























OLstol 


By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 


A fascinating sketch of Tolstoi, his family 
and home life, with vivid pictures of perso. 
nal experiences in Russia. Vital points of 
his great works on religion end art are pre- 
sented with new interest. 

Bookseller, Newsdealer & Sta.: “Dr. Stock- 


hanw’s work is a fascinating accou 
her visit to the famous Kussian.” oar 


onre Bay Weve: “hk: ftockham’s bril- 
n yor s en ed to an 
place in the literary world.” onored 


Health: “Dr.Stoekham has written 
useful and brilliant books, but TOL- 
cea a naw Sepnttare nee —_ isto be 

a mented onn most artistic Je 
ture of an illustrious man.” yen pte 


Elbert Hubbard: “TOLSTOl! is fine; so 
unpretentious, and yet so full of feeling 
that it comes very close to being Art.” 

Rochester Herald: “Whether you belong 
tothe TOLSTO! cult or nm . you eannot 
put down the work witha line unread.” 


Tlustrated. Bound in Art Vellum. Prepaid $1.00. 


STOCKHAM PUB. CO., 66 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Wt. 


Short: Story Writing 


By CHARLES RAYMOND BARRETT, Ph.B. 


i2mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


A practical treatise on the art of the short 
story, designed to present concretely the rules 
of that art. It is a working manual, not a 
collection of untried theories. It tells how to 
write a story with reference to the requirements 
of contemporary editors. 

** Roth an interesting and a useful book. While it is 
concerned with the special application of rhetorical prin- 
ciples to a particular department of literary art, it carries 
a general application that all literary workers may profit 
by, as in its chapters on Titles, Style, and the Labor of 
Authorship.”’"—@n? oo%. 

**A volume of definition, criticism, and instruction. 
Sensible and based upon careful and inrelligent studv.’’ 

—Co: gregationalist, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Publisher-, 5 and 7 Fast 16. h St., New York. 
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MEMORY TRAINING. 


A complete and Practical System for 
Developing and Confirming the Mem- 
ory By Wm. L. Evans. M.A. ‘Glasg). 
1 Vol., 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


f WHISKY and other drug babits 
enred in 30 days. Sanitarium 


treatment. Book and particulars 
FREE, B. M. WOOLLEY, M.D., Atinnia, Ga. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 





DAVID HARUM 


Has Passed Its First Half Milion Mark 








By a Member of the Royal Household. 


York Times. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
KING EDWARD VII. 


(Prince of Wales, 1841-1901) 


12m0o, illustrated, $1.50. 


“This sketch of the intimate life of England’s new sovereign is presented 
with much sympathy and with great discretion. It brings the reader into close decade.” New York Herald, 
relationship with the man, showing him where he has touched the public heart, 
recounting at close range his life at Sandringham, in the country, at Marl- 
borough House, as a student, observer, and churchman ; as a husband and 
father, as the arbiter of fashion and the patron of the race track.’’—New 


Third Edition 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


By his son, LEONARD HUXLEY. In two volumes, cloth, illus- 
trated, 8vo, 549 and 547 pp., $5 oo net. 


‘“*The most important addition made to biographical literature in this 


‘* His life as herein set forth, will repay the study of every man, especially 
of every professional man—every theological student and minister. ‘His letters 
are spicy and full of humor. In short, these volumes have captured us, and we 
commend them heartily to the reading ‘public. They are at once highly enter- 
taining and immensely instructive.” —Philadelphia Presbyterian Journal. 








vol. 12mo, 363 pp.; cloth, $1.50. 


York World. 





Three Editions the First Month 


MRS. CLYDE 


The Story of a Social Career 


By JULIEN GoRDON Author of “A Puritan Pagan * One The 10th volume in the LITERATURES OF THE WORLD SERIES. 
? N, é ‘ 


Astrong novel of the material school, ‘vigorously worded, clear in its pictures, 
persons and scenes, liberal in epigram and clever in generalization.”—New 


A HISTORY OF CHINESE 
LITERATURE 


By HERBERT A. GILEs, M.A., LL.D. (Aberd.), Professor of 
Chinese in the University of Cambridge. One vol. 12mo, 
557 pp-; index; cloth, $1.50. 


‘* Few recent histories of literature are more pregnant with new and inter- 
esting material than this. There is nothing like it in any library, and one may 
say, with assurance, that there is not a dull page in it. Advance notice in 
Boston Transcript. 

“The book abounds in stories, plays, poems and teachings, characteristic 
of the Chinaman, and sheds new light on the ways and means of the sublime 
Mongolian.”-— New York Commercial Advertiser. 




















D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 

















Forward Movements 
of the Last Half Century 


By ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
iditor of the Missionary Review of the World 


The Social and Religious Evolution of 
the Last Half Century considered 
with a View to Future Progress. 


A service to thinkers along lines of pure spiritu 
ality, applied Christianity, and social evolution 
has been done by presentin to the public Dr. 
pee! T. Pierson’s *‘ Forward Movemeuts of the 
Last Half Century.”” Some may object that so 
broad a title should be given toa work manifestly 
dealing with only a class of forward movements 
On the other hand, the august nature of the 
themes considered, the emphasis the author gives 
to character and conduct in his striving to fix the 
center of truth and real inspiration of social and 
religious evolution, and his thoughtful search to 
fix the compass of moral progress, vindicate the 
right of this volume of 400 pages to its title. The 
author sets forth in attractive pages, and in a 
style tnat never grows dull or prolix, the note- 
wortny. moral. ethical, philanthropic, missionary 
and spiritual movements that have made the age 
illustrious. No romance is more fascinating to 
the student of social and religious life. The reader 
is borne along by the writer’s enthusiasm as down 


the current of a swift river. The intense earnest- | 


ness of the man carries the weight of conviction 
with it. The book, as a whole. is to be com- 
mended to the student of social affairs, the mi: is 
ter and religious worker, and those engaged in 
reformatory work. It is an important contribu- 
tion in the realm of practical and applied Christi- 
anity, and a high type of spirituality.— NV. Y. 
Times, Saturday Review. 

To the religious worker the volume will be of a 
great deal of interest and value.—Buffalo Illus- 
trated Express. 


It will receive from the clientele to which it 
especially appeals a welcome that will probably 
— that accorded to any of his other books. 

icago Daily News. 


12mo, Cloth, Price $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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A Century of American Diplomacy 


Being a Brief Review of the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1776-1876. 
By JoHN W. Foster, former Secretary of State for the United States. 8vo, $3.50. 


“Every important event in our diplomatic history is reviewed, its course fol- 
lowed, and its results stated. In doing this the author brings out many features 
drawn from original sources, and invests the affairs of diplomacy with new interest. 
The work is a distinct contribution to political history and American literature.” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 

“ No intelligent view of the relation of the United States to the rest of the world 
can be reached without a fair knowledge of this diplomatic history.”—7he 
Advocate of Peace. 

“ Never before has American history been presented in so authoritative and yet 
interesting fashion from the diplomatic standpoint.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


























The finest dentifrice is helpless without me. 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW BoOx—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts—eleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 
hold it. This means much to cleanly persons-the only ones who like our brush. Adults’ 3s5c. 
Youths’ esc. Children's 25c. By mail or at dealers. Send for free booklet ‘* Tooth Truths.” 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 















enol CALADY DED VEAD PAYAELES 
$936 SALARY PER YEAR weex.y-s 


rr eapable, reliable persons in every coun poapenmeene: of —— financia] reputation ; 2 
ay absolutely sure and all expenses; straight, epenns ever definite o commission; salary 
ped each Sat. and expense money advanced each week. STANDARD Cr ays 1 Caxton Building, CHICAGO, 









PUNCTURE PROOF FOLDING BOATS. Adopted b; 


Zc. U.S. War and Navy departments. Only 
medal and award at World's Fair. utiful models, for family as well as 
sportsmen’s use. Sails, centreboards, rudders. Packs in "small case. Send 6c. for 
cat. 50 engravings. King Folding Canvas Boat Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Readevs of Toe Literary Digest are askea vo mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 








Thecloth binding looks 
like this. 


Many Who Have 


HEARD OF THE 
VALUE OF 


The Criterion 


Li Seventeen thou- 
ibrary|<!202% 


the world. 











through those who possess the work are writing 
to us to forward the Library for their inspection. 
This we are glad to do, but desire to call the 
attention of all to the fact that the present 
edition will soon be exhausted, and now 
is the time to accept this offer if you expect to 
possess this rare collection of books. 


Serious attention has been given to the 





48 VOLUMES 
Only 37% Cents Each 


Payable $SI.50a Month 
FOR ONE YEAR 


selection of this library; it embraces his- 
tory, biography, adventure, fiction, 
poetry, and travel. Each volume is an 
authority upon the field it covers, and is 
written in an entertaining style. With 
this library in your house, no one need pass 
a dull evening, for all can find something 
here to interest and instruct them. 





LIST OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS: 


Lockhart’s Life of Napoleon ° “a ° . 2Vols. 
Russell’s Life of Cromwell . ° ° - 2 Vols. 
Stone’s Border Wars of the Revolution ; . 2 Vols. 
Mrs. Jameson’s Celebrated Female Sovereigns . 2 Vols. 
Southey’s Life of Lord Nelson . et - 1 Vol. 
Thatcher’s Lives of the Indians . - 2 Vols. 
nt’s American Adventure by Land and Sea . 2 Vols. 
Memes’s Memoirs of the Empress geceumane é o 2 Ven 
Williams's Life of Alexander the Great 1 Vol. 
Barrows’s Pitcairn’s Island and ome Mutiny of the 
Ship Bounty ° . e e 1 Vol. 
Life of Commodore Pe erry . . 2 Vols. 
James’s History of Chiv alry and the Crusades - 1Vol. 
James’s History of Charlemagne . + 1Vol. 
Galt’s Life of Lord Byron . - 1Vol 


Dover’s Life of Frederick the Great - 

Lives and V oganes of Drake, Cavendish & Dampier 
Davenport’s erilous Adventures . . 
Barrows’s Life of Peterthe Great . . 


Paulding’s Life of eae er al ° 

Robertson’s History of Charles 

Bacon’s Essays and Locke on The Understanding . 
Florian’s Moorsin Spain ° 

Bell’s Life of M ueen of Scots 


Bryant’s Selections of American Poe 

Li 'e of Johnson with Selections from his W ritings 
r’s History of Napoleon’s Expedition to Russia 
Crol "as Life of Geo aes ey ee a ° ° 
Lewis and Clarke’s Travels “ « ° 
Halleck’s Selections from British Poets . 
Fenelon’s Lives of Ancient Philosophers . 

Bush’s Life of Mohammed... 

Scott’s Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft 
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The Library includes the works of such 
famous authors as Lockhart, Southey, 
Williams, Bush, James, Bell, Memes, 
lirs. Jameson, Thatcher, Russell, 
Panlding, Locke, Irving, Dover, Fene- 
lon, Segur, Stone, Bacon, Sargent, 
Florian, Halleck, Scott, Bryant, Bar- 
rows, Galt, Robertson, and Croly. 


The set consists of forty-eight volumes, 
well printed from clear type upon spe- 
cial book paper, attractively bound in 
red cloth of special weave, with ap- 
propriate designs upon the cover in 
two colors. It is a well-made book in 
every respect, and one that will give en= 
tire satisfaction ; yet we are enabled to 
offer this work at a price far below what 
any subscription work has heretofore been 
sold for. 


Upon request, the complete library of 
forty-eight volumes will be forwarded for 
your inspection and consideration. 

If you decide to retain the work, you are 
to remit only 3714 cents a volume; this 








amount, if you desire, can be paid at the 
rate of $1.50 per month for one year. 


We will prepay delivery charges upon the Library to your home; and if you should 


not desire to keep the books after you have 


seen them, youare to return at our expense. 


The list of authors and books will convey an idea of the value and interest of the 


Library. 


We have had especially bound, after the 
the Library. 


These have leather backs and corners, w 


style of limited de /uxe editions, a few sets of 


ith gold-veined marbled sides, litho end-sheets, 


gilt tops, silk head-bands, with back stamped in gold lettering, with fillet top and bottom. 


The Library in this binding presents a richness rarely equalled, and the price for the few 
sets we have had bound is but 75 cents a volume. They can be paid for, if desired, at the 


rate of $3.00 a month for one year. 


The present price is extended to only those who take advantage of this offer now. 


FOWLE-E/IORY CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















Hand Book of Medical Gymnastics 


By Anpers Wipr, M.D., Lecturer in Medical 
Gymnastics and Orthopedy at the Royal Carolean 
Medico-Surgical Institute, Stockholm. The princi- 
ples and application of Swedish gymnastics, 
also treating of massage and orthopedics, with 
descriptions of many cases of illness he)]ped or 
cured by gymnastic tre»tment. Illustrated with 
half-tone engravings. 8vo, Cloth. Price. $3 00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., N. Y. 





Send 10 cts. for Elegantly Illustrated Prospectus 
Printed in large clear type on heavy plate paper; 
104% x 131% inchesin size; over one hundred illus- 
trations including half-tones and artistic pen-and- 
ink sketches. 


The Columbian Historical Novels 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM McKINL&Y says they are: ‘One of 
the most beautiful productions of the American press I 
have ever seen. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place. 




















Spiritual Knowing 
or Bible Sunshine 
By Theodore F. Seward 


Author of ‘** The School of Life,” “‘ Heaven Every 
Day,” “Don’t Worry: or the Scientific 
Law of Happiness.” 


‘‘The phrase ‘Spiritual Knowing’ is the 
keynote of thought and life in the twentieth 
century,’’ says the author of this book. The 
American people, he claims, are unconscious- 
ly dividing themselves into two classes— 
those whose ideal is *‘ the strenuous life” of 
vigor, energy, activity, dominion, and ma- 
terial prosperity, oa those whose ideal is 
the spiritual life with the human will sur- 
rendered to the Supreme Eternal Will. To 
apply the law of spiritual knowing to the 
varied experiences of life and to the inter- 
pretation of the Sacred Scriptures is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Seward’s new book. Mr. Seward 
has the quality of a true seer, and the happy 
faculty of helping others to see. The practical 
nature of his writing is shown by the fact 
that his last book led to the widespread for- 
mation of ‘‘ Don’t Worry Circles,”’ for culti- 
vating trust in a Supreme Power, ruling the 
universe, and guiding humanity in its pro- 
cess of dev elopment. 


It is full of inspiring thoughts.—Prof. John 
Fiske, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


This is a bright and attractive presentation 
of the subject. Every page attests his sin- 
cerity and love for all mankind.—Charles 
Carroll Bonney, LL.D., Chicago, Il. 


12mo, CLOTH. PRICE, $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 





The request for another personally con- 
ducted European Party to be organized 
exclusively from among the readers and 
friends of the LITERARY DIGEST has 
come from several directions. As an- 
nounced on this page last week, such a 


Literary Digest Party 
European Tour 1901 party is now being organized. A splendid 
tour is announced (see last week’s an- 


nouncement). The party is limited to LITERARY DIGEST readers and their friends. The utmost 
congeniality is thus assured. Hundreds of the readers of this paper who wished to join the party which 
went last year were prevented from doing so by business engagements, illness, etc. The present opportun- 
ity is one which will compensate for the disappointment then experienced. Sign and send us the inquiry 
blank below, and receive full particulars and descriptive matter. 


87 Days. Sailing June 15. Total Cost $650 


VISITING 


Italy 


France 








VISITING 


Austria 


Holland 
Switzer- 


land 


Germany 


“NORTH GERMAN LLOYD SS. “ TRAVE "—MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


Everything Included—Everything High Class 


RRANGEMENTS have been made on entirely inclusive lines. There will be no extra charges for meals, 

A traveling fees, or fees for visiting sights mentioned; no fees at hotels, no fees for porters, no tips, no transfer 
expenses, Carriage rides are included in the various cities wherever mentioned in the program, and the 
numerous incidental expenses which are constantly occurring are foreseen and included in the program. The services 
of experienced conductors and business managers are also included. Every important detail will be carried out in a 


liberal and high-class manner, and all things necessary to the comfort of the party are anticipated, provided for, 
and included. 


This Same Tour was Taken Last Summer by a Party of 115 Persons 
Read What Members of That Party Say of Their Experience: 


MR. GEORGE ALLEN, of Philadelphia, who has crossed the Atlantic thirty times, and who, with eight members of his family and friends, accom- 
— the party of 115 persons last year on the same tour as announced above, says: ‘‘I look back upon the trip with the greatest of pleasure, and when I think how care- 
ully and minutely every little detail was carried out, from our start at the Reading Terminal Station until we returned to New York, the handling of the baggage, the con- 
veyances between trains, the leaving of the hotels for the different stations, the carriages reserved for our party on crowded trains, all was done with tact and precision, 
and without any care, responsibility or anxiety to any of the party, and this to an ordinary traveler is a joy and delight. It has been my lot to cross the Atlantic Ocean 
many times, but in all my experience, my trip with Henry Gaze & Sons’ party was the most enjoyable, and I would like to repeat it every summer. Every member of 
my large family party enjoyed it heartily, and any friends of mine who should ever wish to travel abroad, I shall advise to take one of Henry Gaze & Sons’ tours, for it 
is my opinion that we received much more than we ever expected to receive, as every day brought some new pleasure and delight.”’ 


MR. LAWRENCES. HOLT, Burlington, N. C., who had a party of nine, says: ‘‘ I cannot let another day pass without writing you in behalf of myself and 
family. We all agree that the trip was most delightfully planned. and every detail of the itinerary was carried out to our entire satisfaction, and we hope that it will again 
be our good fortune to accompany you on another tour as charming and as well arranged.”’ 


MR, W. J. SMITH, of Hammonton, N. J., on behalf of himself and eight other members of his family and friends, says : 
as a pleasure to write a few lines expressing the gratification re- 


ceived in our European trip last Summer. The well-planned i: 


“ T feel it a duty as well 





route and the carrying out of every detail was more than satisfac- 

factory, and the more | think of it, the more I appreciate the 

foresight in arranging the tour, and hope we shall have the pleasure HENRY GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, New York 
- . . ” ta « — , e 7 ’ ad p . 

of enjoying another at some future time. Gentlemen :—Please send me full particulars and descriptive matter con- 


cerning the LITERARY DIGEST EUROPEAN TOUR for 1901. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, | 


‘Sign and Send this Inquiry Blank Now 
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R. H. Crunden, General Manager, 


115 Broadway, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 


RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label attached to each paper. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files 
broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore 
assumed, unless notification to discontinue is received, that the sub- 
scriber wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discon- 
tinue at expiration can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for friends, intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the year. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CUBAN INDEPENDENCE. 


F some of the American newspapers have their way, Cuba 

will not be released from our military rule until the Cubans, 

in their constitution, give the United States some voice in regu- 

lating or supervising Cuban affairs. The Cleveland Leader 

(Rep.), for example, calls the Cubans “ungrateful, treacherous, 

irresponsible, savage, ignorant, and as yet unworthy,” and goes 
on as follows : 


“We hold that at this juncture the best thing to be done, re- 
gardless of ill-considered pledges and emotional resolutions, is 
that which will safeguard the Cubans against themselves and 
protect the interests of this country. The United States will be 
held responsible for the peace, the debts, and the integrity of 
Cuba. The people of Cuba are not fitted for self-government. 
They are revengeful and illiterate. The strong hand of this 
Government should be upon them until they are prepared as a peo- 
ple to take their place among the nations of the world. If they 
are not held in restraint and wisely directed it is almost certain 
that the United States will be compelled, before many years, to 
send another army into Cuba and to take Havana at the point of 
the bayonet after a long and perhaps a bloody siege. 

“Cuba free, Cuba out of the control of America, would mean 
endless trouble, constant irritation, perpetual expense, and war 
eventually. Now is the time to face the matter with courage 
and determination. Give to Cuba a government of its own, but 
let that government be kept in firm and watchful check by the 
United States. Teach the Cubans to walk; if they can learn, all 
the better for them; if they can not learn, then Cuba should be- 
come the territory of this republic. 

“Not another American life, not another American dollar, 
should be poured into the rat-hole of Cuban independence, so 
called.” 


The Philadelphia Press (Rep.), whose editor is a member of 
the President’s cabinet, also declares that “we can not afford to 
purchase present ease at the cost of future risk and peril. We 
intervened in Cuba in 1898 because we asserted the right and 
the duty to stop misrule and wrong in this adjacent territory. 
The right that commanded our interference then warrants our 


watchful care now.” And the Chicago /nfer Ocean (Rep.) says: 
‘““We have spent American blood and American money once to 
save Cuba. Will the indecision of our statesmen go so far as to 
force us to spend them both again?” The Boston 7ramnscript 
(Rep.) believes that “some degree of oversight by us should be 
established by friendly agreement,” while the Rochester Post- 
Express (Rep.) goes so far as to say that the Teller resolution 
promising independence to Cuba is “a stumbling-block in the 
way of national ambition and sound policy,” and that “it is clear 
to any student of history that the West Indies ought to belong 
to the great republic which dominates the Western world.” The 
Chicago Record (Ind.) says similarly that “the United States 
must be preeminent in the Caribbean, and it is not unreasonable 
that the Cubans in their constitution should give this nation the 
right to supervise international bargains affecting that preemi- 
nence.” The St. Louis G/obe-Democrat (Rep.) agrees that “‘the 
geographical situation of the island even more than the feeling 
of gratitude which it should have for the United States demands 
that Cuba should hold a different attitude toward this country 
than it does toward the rest of the world.” Indeed, state papers 
from John Quincy Adams’s day to the present time, notes the New 
York 7rzbune (Rep.), have declared our interest in the island, 
and “if any policy be established by precedent and practise, then 
this one is, that the United States shall exercise a virtual protec- 
torate over the island of Cuba, at least to the extent of deter- 
mining its form of government and its relationship to the powers 
of Europe. For the maintenance of that policy the United States 
more than once declared its readiness to go to war, if need be, 
with the most powerful nations of the world. And now, having 
sealed that policy with a costly foreign war, it is not to be be- 
lieved that it will lightly abandon it.” 

But these sentiments are not allowed to go unanswered. This 
“conspiracy for the retention of Cuba, in which the representa- 
tives and advisers of the Administration are now engaged,” de- 
clares the Philadelphia 7zmes (Dem.), “‘is the most infamous of 
all that have been hatched out of our new imperialism. It sets 
at naught the principles of liberty, the solemn engagements of 
the nation, the essential demands of right and honor, with a 
cynical reliance upon superior power that is the very essence of 
despotism.” ‘“‘It would be an ignoble end of all our high-sound- 
ing protestations of disinterestedness,” says the Baltimore Sus 
(Ind.), “if we were to compel the Cubans to grant us conces- 
sions by threatening them with the military occupation of the 
island.” (Dem.) adds that 
“all the promptings of equity and good conscience require the 
amplest fulfilment of the nation’s pledge, and to rely upon fu- 
ture diplomacy and the natural promptings of gratitude to effect 
by treaty what can not justly be done by dictation. The eyes of 
the world are upon us, and our national good faith forbids the 
idea of any deflection from the path of duty.” If the Cubans are 
treated unjustly, thinks the Boston Hera/d (Ind.), “we shall 
have another dependency filled with discontent and the spirit of 
revolt.” 


The Louisville Courter-Journal 


Many Republican papers join the Independent and Democratic 
papers quoted above in demanding that we shall “let this people 
go.” The Baltimore American (Rep.), for example, believes 
that insistence upon a protectorate “will be suicidal, impeaching 
this nation before the world and necessitating a deliberate disre- 


gard of a solemn promise, to which we voluntarily pledged our 
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faith. There is but one rule by which our relations to Cuba may 
be regulated. ‘That is embodied in the concurrent resolution 
adopted in April, 1898, declaring that Cuba is, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent.” The Chicago Avening 
Post (Rep.), too, says that “incorporation may be ‘ manifest des- 
tiny,’ but it does not necessarily involve betrayal, broken 
pledges, dishonor, and hostilities,” and it adds that “of all the 
excuses for breaking faith with Cuba the ‘geographical’ one is 
the flimsiest. It deceives no one. Let the advocates of ‘crimi- 
nal aggression’ come out into the open.” ‘Let us pursue the 
straight and narrow path of common honesty,” suggests the Chi- 
cago Times-Herald (Rep.), ‘‘and there will be no cause for new 
alarms.” The Buffalo Express (Rep.) believes that “that 
pledge by Congress, which imperialists at Washington so regret, 
was the only thing which saved us from a Cuban insurrection of 
the same nature as the Philippine war,” and it predicts that “‘its 
violation would probably bring on a Cuban war now, and mem- 
bers of the Cabinet should be able to appreciate the fact that the 
Philippine war is not so popular with the American people that 
they are willing to have their Government engage in a similar 
enterprise for the conquest of Cuba.” The Kansas City Journal 
(Rep.) says that “Cuba may ask for a protectorate that is not 
merely implied by neighborly considerations, but she will never 
have one forced upon her by the United States.” The Philadel- 
phia North American (Rep.) expresses itself as follows: 

“The Supreme Court has declared that Cuba is a foreign coun- 
try. Congress has no right to legislate for foreign countries, no 
right to dictate to their people what form of government they 
shall adopt, and therefore can neither ratify, reject, nor amend 
the Cuban constitution. The only question to be considered is: 
‘Does the constitution provide for a stable government?’ 

“If it does, that ends American occupation and military con- 


trol of Cuban affairs under the express term of the pledge given 
by Congress and confirmed by the Supreme Court.” 


As to the sentiment in Cuba itself on this question, A. G. Rob- 
inson, the Havana correspondent of the New York Avening Post 
(Ind.), says: 

“In spite of all the talk which has been made about Cuda 
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UNCLE Sam: “It looks to me like a foolish piece of business.” 
—Zhe St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


UNCLE SAM AND CUBA IN CARICATURE. 


[February 16, 1903 


Libre, Cuba free and independent, Cuba a distinct national en- 
tity in absolute control of its own affairs, there is no question 
that few Cubans have at all expected to see a day of unabridged 
Cuban sovereignty, and it is also very doubtful if more than a 
small minority really desire that day. I think it beyond ques- 
tion that the force of the absolute independence movement has. 
been greatly overestimated in the United States. But there is 
no question that there is such a movement, and that it has a 
certain number of forceful leaders. It is equally certain that 
their failure to obtain that which they desire, whatever may be 
their motives, would be disastrous to Cuban interests in many 
ways if the obstruction were to come from the American author- 
ities.” 





THE NEW ARMY’S CHIEF OFFICERS. 


RESIDENT McKINLEY’S choice of general officers of the 
reorganized army is along the lines predicted in most quar- 

ters, and meets with wide approval. In the Democratic and 
Independent papers the opinion is freely expressed that the Pres- 
ident’s appointment of General Miles as lieutenant-general was 
far from being a cordial one; but he is commended by the same 
papers for rising above “merely personal preference or senti- 
ment.” Whatever may have been the President’s likes or dis- 
likes, comments the Boston Hera/d (Ind.), he is ‘‘not a vindic- 
tive or an actively resentful man, and he probably did not feel 
that, as regards public affairs, the objections to General Miles 
as the head of the army were sufficient to justify the slight upon 
him that his supersedure by another officer would have been.” 
The Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) thinks that ‘the President has. 
done a sensible thing in appointing Nelson A. Miles,” and adds: 
“If he would only send General Miles to the Philippines now, it 
would give a worthy officer a chance to show the mettle of which 
he is made.” The Army and Navy Register (Washington, 
D. C.), too, is of the opinion that General Miles “is entitled by 
all the considerations of service, professional fitness, personal 
character, and military tradition to continue in the grade of 
lieutenant-general.” On the other hand, the St. Louis G/ode- 
Democrat (Rep.) declares that “it will puzzle the military histo- 




















CuBa (to Uncle Sam): “Say, Uncle, I’ve decided not to annex you.” 
—The Chicago Record. 
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rian to tell what General Miles ever did to entitle him to the rank 
of lieutenant-general in the United States army”; and the 
Nashville American (Dem.) is only willing to concede that he 
is a good soldier and an efficient commander ‘‘of a small force.” 
The New York Waz/ and Express (Rep.) says: 


“The nomination of General Miles for lieutenant-general 
comes as a matter of course. It will be generally recognized as 
an act of justice, and it should silence certain indiscreet partizans 
of the general who have accused the President of a disposition 
to shelve him in order to advance another officer to the head of 
the army. 

“Most gratifying of all, however, are the appointments of ma- 
jor-generals. The officers thus promoted—Young, Chaffee, and 
MacArthur—are among the ablest and most deserving men in 
the entire army. ‘They represent the highest type of American 
soldiery, and their advance to the rank of major-general is the 
just reward of gallant and successful service in many arduous 
campaigns. No less commendable are the President’s selections 
of brigadier-generals. The officers thus promoted are all con- 
spicuously worthy, but among them Leonard Wood, Lloyd 
Wheaton, Theodore Schwan, and William A. Kobbe are pre- 
eminently deserving, and their advancement will be regarded 
with unstinted approval.” 

“The appointments of general officers,” declares Zhe Army 
and Navy Journa?, “will, we fear, occasion some heart-burn- 
ings, tho all of those selected are good men and true. We gave 
no credence to the report concerning General Miles, and he ap- 
pears, where we expected to find him, at the head of the list. 
It is the misfortune of General Miles to hold the most difficult 
position in the army, and the one that has brought most, if not 
all, of his predecessors into trouble. . . . So General Miles not 
only has his promotion, but the experience of illustrious prede- 
cessors, to console him for the criticism to which his high posi-- 
tion exposes him.” ‘‘General Miles will be eligible for retire- 
ment by the President, as having served thirty years,” remarks 
the New York Suz, ‘“‘on August 8, 1903. General Brooke would 
succeed him. After them would come Young, Chaffee, and Mac- 
Arthur, and then Wood. He will be senior general in the army 
on MacArthur’s retirement in 1909, and may then, at the age of 
forty-nine, succeed to the command and hold it until 1924.” The 
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names of the different generals, with the dates of their retirement, 
are thus given in Z/e Sun: 


Lieutenant-General Miles, August 8, 1903. 

Major-General Brooke, July 21, 1902. 

Major-General Otis, March 25, 1902. 

Major-General Young, January 9, 1904. 

Major-General Chaffee, April 14, 1906 

Major-General MacArthur, June 2, 1909. 

Brigadier-General Wade, April 14, 1907. 

Brigadier-General Merriam, November 13, 1901. 

Brigadier-General Ludlow, November 27, 1907. 

Brigadier-General Bates, August 26, 1906. 

Brigadier-General Wheaton, July 15, 1go2. 

Brigadier-General Davis, February 27, 1903. 

Brigadier-General Schwan, January 9, 1905. 

Brigadier-General Sumner, February 6, 1906. 

Brigadier-General Wood, October 9, 1924. 

Brigadier-General Hall, November 15, 1901. 

Brigadier-General Hughes, April 11, 1903. 

Brigadier-General Randall, October 8, 1904. 

Brigadier-General Kobbe, May 10, 1904. 

Brigadier-General Grant, May 30, ror4. 

Brigadier-General Bell, January 9, 1920. 

“It is worthy of note,” observes the Chicago Evening Post, 
“that not one of the four officers now ranking all others in the 
service is a graduate of West Point. This is not necessarily a 
reflection on that military training school; but it is a recognition 
of long and brilliant service and of the practical training that 
comes with actual service.” 





TWO MORE TREMENDOUS COMBINATIONS. 


_ acquisition of the control of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road system by the management of the Union Pacific 
about two weeks ago, and the federation of practically all the 
big iron and steel companies in America last week, have set the 
newspapers to asking where the consolidation’“movement will 
end. The New York Journal of Commerce called the combina- 
tion of the two Pacific railroads “probably the largest transac- 
tion of its kind in the history of the world”; “but,” says the 
Springfield Repud/ican, ‘it appears a small affair compared with 
the iron and steel consolidation.” The latter transaction is even 
exciting alarm abroad; a cable despatch reports the London 
Chronicle as declaring that “it is little less than a menace to the 
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commerce of the civilized world, and before it all previous trusts 
fade into insignificance. It sets the seal to the triumph of the 
millionaire.” According to 7he Journal of Commerce, the iron 
and steel federation includes twenty-four companies, with a total 
capitalization (preferred and common stock and bonds) of $1,414, - 
696,000. So the long-expected “billion dollar trust” seems to 
have arrived. President E. H. Gary, of the Federal Steel Com- 
pany, in a statement which he gave out on Friday of last week, 
said that “it is not intended... to create any monopoly or 
trust,” but he admitted that ‘it is probable there will be such 
ownership or control as to secure perfect and permanent har- 
mony in the larger lines of this industry.” 

The most important step in attaining the consolidation of the 
iron and steel companies is said to have been the purchase of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s share in the Carnegie company. Mr. 
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THE LADIES: “ How sweet the dear, good men are, not tofight. Think 
how dreadful the consequence might have been to one or both of us.” 
—The Minneapolis Journal. 


Carnegie owned $86,000,000 of the $160,000, 000 of the company’s 
stock, and J. Pierpont Morgan, or a syndicate represented by 
him, is said to have bought Mr. Carnegie’s shares for about 
$140,000,000. (‘The price and other details of the transaction are 
not made known authoritatively.) The Carnegie Company, the 
largest producer of iron and steel in America, has always re- 
mained independent, and with this great concern in the hands 
of those represented by J. Pierpont Morgan (who is looked upon 
as the leading spirit in the present movements toward consolida- 
tion), the federation of the iron and steel concerns is practically 
accomplished. The /ournal of Commerce, in the midst of all 
the furor over the new combination, makes the following cau- 
tionary remarks. 


“The consolidation movement in the iron and steel trade has 
resulted in an enormous increase in the productive capacity 
of the industry. In many departments the capacity is far ahead 
of the consumptive demand. It appears, therefore, that unless 
there shall be some phenomenal and lasting increase in the use 
of iron and steel thére will not be opportunity for profitable em- 
ployment for all the capital invested, while the chances for earn- 
ing dividends on heavily watered common stock are none too 
bright. The present condition of iron and steel markets abroad 
does not offer much encouragement. It is to be remembered also 
that there is a large number of companies outside of the new 
‘community’ just being established. The change in the control 
of the Carnegie Company should undoubtedly relieve the situa- 
tion a great deal; but those who argue that, by a few brushes of 
the pen, order and equilibrium are to be forever established in the 
iron and steel industry, will probably have much to learn.” 


The newspapers, however, see immense possibilities in the 
new consolidation. As Mr. Morgan has been a prime mover in 
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the recent consolidations in coal and in steel, the two products 
that are of supreme importance to the modern manufacturing 
era, and in the recent consolidations of railroads, the highways 
of commerce, some of the papers are already beginning to won- 
der what he will do next. The Boston Hera/d thinks that “he 
has proved himself to be not only the most powerful, but also the 
most skilful, financier that this country has ever produced. One 
might go farther than this and say that, in both mental and ma- 
terial resourcefulness, the world had never seen in business mat- 
ters the equal of Mr. Morgan.” It adds, “the history of man’s 
industry from the earliest recorded times would be searched in 
vain to find a parallel to the aggregations which he has formed 
within the last few years.” This movement toward centraliza- 
tion, if continued at its present rate, the same paper goes on, 
“would, before the present generation has passed away, bring 
practically all producing and transportation agencies under the 
Whether these 
changes are to lead to that state socialism which has been pre- 
dicted, time alone will determine. If a limited financial group 
shall come to represent the capitalistic end of industry in this 
country, the perils of socialism, even if this is brought about by 
a somewhat rude, because forcible, taking of the instruments of 
industry, may be looked upon by even intelligent people as pos- 
sibly the lesser of two evils.” 

As regards the new steel “trust,” the Baltimore Sun remarks 
that “of course this amalgamation is purely philanthropic. No 
effort will be made to raise prices or to do anything harmful to 
public interests. The ‘alliance’ its gigantic 
power as a giant, but will work for the good of mankind. Still 
it is to be feared that the people who use steel products will not 
be entirely happy. 


control of certain united dominating forces. 


will never use 


The performances of such combinations 
have rarely squared with their professions.” The Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph says similarly that “if the gieat steel com- 
bine results in a bettering and cheapening of the product in 
which it is to deal, as has undeniably been the case with the 
Standard Oil Company, it will still be energetically denounced 
by the theorist, but condoned by the practical man, and patro- 
nized by all classes. If, on the contrary, a grasping and unre- 
lenting monopoly is the outcome, there will be given an enor- 
mous impulse to the growing antagonism to the concentration 
of capital and industrial enterprise, which may lead to one of 
the greatest social and political upheavals that has been wit- 
nessed in modern history. ” The New York Lvening Post, how- 
ever, thinks that “for the present it may be said that as long as 
the raw materials of industry are not monopolized, there can be 
no monopoly of long duration in the finished products,” and that 
“if the raw materials of iron and steel are ever brought under 
monopoly control, society will find a way, under the law of emi- 
nent domain, or otherwise, to protect itself.” 

Mr. Carnegie (whose remark, ‘the man that dies rich, dies 
disgraced,” has been’ made the subject of much good-natured 
jest) is now said to enjoy an income of more than a million dol- 
lars a month from his various investments, and will devote his 
remaining years to the problem of disposing wisely of his vast 
fortune. The New York /ourna/ reports Mr. Carnegie as say- 
ing of his recent transaction: “I sold in pursuance of a policy 
determined upon long ago, not to spend my old age in business, 
struggling after more dollars. I believe in developing a digni- 
fied and unselfish life after sixty.” 
three last November. 
Wealth”: 


Mr. Carnegie was sixty- 
He says in his essay on ‘‘ The Gospel of 


“The gospel of wealth but echoes Christ’s words. It calls 


upon the millionaire to sell all that he hath and give it in the 
highest and best form to the poor by administering his estate 
himself for the good of his fellows, before he is called upon to lie 
down and rest upon the bosom of Mother Earth. So doing, he 
will approach his end no longer the ignoble hoarder of useless 
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millions; poor, very poor indeed, in money, but rich, very rich, 
twenty time a millionaire still, in the affection, gratitude, and 
admiration of his fellow men, and—sweeter far—soothed and 
sustained by the still, small voice within, which, whispering, 
tells him that, because he has lived, perhaps one small part of 
the great world has been bettered just a little. This much is 
sure: against such riches as these no bar will be found at the 
gates of Paradise.” 





THE WEDDING IN HOLLAND. 


HE world’s attention is again drawn to the interesting little 
country of Holland by the marriage of Queen Wilhelmina 
to Duke Henry of Mechlenburg-Schwerin. The wedding itself 
seems to be devoid of any great political significance, and most 
of the American editors turn their comment from the rulers to a 
consideration of their realm. The Brooklyn Lag/e, for instance, 
delivers this incontrovertible (and unparsable) remark: “Thus 
does romance and reality continue its unceasing round.” The 
New York Waz/ and Express says: 


“Territorially the state of Holland, whose royal nuptials draw 
to it to-day the kindly attention of the world, is an inconsider- 
able factor, its area being about equal to that of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut; but it is the seat of a people who have de- 
served well of civilization, who have a proud history, and who, 
in this era of vast empires, are still a factor to be reckoned with. 
As the home of political liberty when it had no other abiding 
place in the Old World; as the asylum of enlightened exiles; as 
the stubborn warden of its own independence against giant coali- 
tions; as the European cockpit, in which, or near which, nearly 
every epoch-making collision of the nations has been decided ; as 
a pioneer in commerce and colonization, and as, we may add, the 
founder of our own world metropolis, the great little state has 
had an honorably disproportionate share in the past of mankind. 

‘Because the kingdom of the Netherlands has been lately in 
that path in which, as has been said, a country happily has no 
history, and has appeared prominently only as the theater of the 
great tribunal for peace among the nations, its present impor- 
tance is apt to be overlooked. On land or sea it is probably still 
able to take the measure in hostile operations of any state of its 
size and of many of much greater pretensions. In wealth and 
industry it has continued its ancient reputation, and altho it has 
a population of but 5,000,000, it is still one of the great commer- 
_ cial states of the world, its combined exports and imports in 1899 
being more than $1, 300,000,000, or about half those of the Ger- 
man empire, with a population of 60,000,000, and more than 
twice those of Austria-Hungary, with a population of about 50,- 
000, 000. 

“No nation of the world has been more fortunate in its colo- 
nial administration in this generation, and the prince of the 
petty German duchy who this day became Wilhelmina’s hus- 
band will be associated in rule over an over-sea empire with a 
population of 35,000,000 and an area nearly four times that of 
France’s European possessions. The Queen has behind her a 
spirited, homogeneous, enterprising, and contented people, who 
have not said their last word in European history.” 





‘“Expansion from Within.”—At a time when the 
United States is winning recognition as a world power, and is 
extending its boundaries over remote territory, the Boston Glode 
makes a plea for “expansion from within.” It points out that 
there are no less than 600,000,000 acres of vacant land in this 
country. Of this, 374,000,000 acres are suitable for grazing and 
farming, Over 96,000,000 acres are woodland, 76,000,000 acres 
contain forests of commercial value, and about an equal area is 
at present desert land. The arable portion alone would furnish 
homes and farms for 10,000,000 people, and the timber from 
woodland and forest would suffice to build comfortable homes not 
only for all our present population, but for many generations to 
come. The most serious difficulty in developing these immense 
natural resources is the lack of water for irrigation, and 7he 
Globe maintains that if the facilities for irrigation are supplied 
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by government aid, private enterprise will do all the rest of the 
work required to bring the now unused land into cultivation. 
The Minneapolis 77rzbune suggests that the national Govern- 
ment should also take measures to preserve the natural forests 
and to reforest denuded lands. ‘To this end,” it says, “the 
Government should cooperate with the States—as in the proposed 
establishment of a Minnesota national park—and by donating 
lands to States for forestry purposes.” It adds: 


“The expansion of this country from within is bound to come, 
whether our expansion abroad is much or little. The pressure 
of population will in time seize upon all lands of whatever char- 
acter, and extensive and valuable forest areas, unless protected 
in some way by the cooperation of the state and national gov- 
ernments, will be denuded of timber and left barren and worth- 
less. What is wanted for the future is a broader and more in- 
telligent and comprehensive land policy than that which has 
prevailed in the past.” 





GROWING POPULARITY OF DIRECT 
LEGISLATION. 


HAT the decadence of the Populist Party in the West has 
not been necessarily accompanied by a corresponding de- 
cline in the popularity of Populist doctrines is shown by the 
recent action of the two houses of the Oregon legislature, which, 
tho both Republican, have passed a resolution submitting to the 
people of that State an amendment to its constitution which pro- 
vides for the system known as the initiative and referendum, or 
direct legislation. Under this system, when a certain number of 
citizens demand the enactment of a law, it shall be submitted in 
proper shape to the voters, and all important bills passed by the 
legislature must, in order to become effective, be approved by 
popular vote. In the opinion of the Washington /os/, there is 
no conclusive proof that the amendment will be adopted in Ore- 
gon, and that paper thinks that the action of the legislature 
“simply shows there was a more or less strong demand for its 
submission.” The sentiment in favor of direct legislation seems, 
however, to be strong in Oregon, and it is generally believed 
that the measure will win popular approval. As Zhe Direci 
Legislation Record (Newark, N. J.) points out, both South Da- 
kota and Utah have already adopted constitutional amendments 
in favor of direct legislation, tho the experiment has not yet been 
given a fair trial in either of these States. Some of the leading 
cities in the country, including Seattle and San Francisco, have 
also recently made provision in their charters for an appeal to 
the people. “Direct legislation has come up spontaneously all 
over the country,” declares the same paper, “ without any unified 
organization or great blowing of trumpets. It is coming through 
the wide and earnest educational work of its advocates and 
through their active lobbying.” 

In Wisconsin, too, a most radical bill is before the legislature, 
which abolishes political conventions and caucuses and provides 
for all nominations by direct vote of the people (except for judi- 
cial, school, town, and village offices). The new governor of 
Wisconsin, R. M. La Follette, is an ardent advocate of this meas- 
ure. Says The Madison State Journal (Rep.) : 


“As the principles in the bill were approved by the Republi- 
can Party of the State in its platform, and as there are but 
twenty-one Democrats in both branches of the legislature of one 
hundred and thirty-three members, the passage of the bill (sub- 
ject, of course, to amendment) is assured....... 

“Wisconsin is profoundly interested in this bill. It will bring 
about such a sweeping change of system, and is such a blow at 
the all-powerful political delegate, that the experiment must at- 
tract national attention.” 


In many quarters, the tendency toward direct legislation is 
viewed with some apprehension. The Cleveland Leader sees 
in the Oregon experiment a “radical departure from the funda- 
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mental principles of representative govern- 
ment and the introduction of a system 
hitherto considered unwise and dangerous 
“It is 
it says, “to have the government 
of a country or state in a federal republic 


by nearly all American statesmen.” 


” 


one thing, 


conducted by men chosen to serve the peo- 
ple as they see fit, and quite another matter 
to have great public questions submitted to 
the whole mass of voters for their direct de- 
cision.” At the same time, it admits that in 
some cases the popular decision may prove 
wiser and better than the course of self- 
seeking politicians, adding that the experi- 
ment in Oregon will be ‘of utmost interest 
to all intelligent Americans,” and will go far 




















DIGEST 


thinks that the fatal objection to direct legis- 
lation in the past, in Switzerland as in this 
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country, has been “lack of interest.” The 
Chicago Chronic/e goes so far as to say that 
to apply this principle on a broad scale 
would be to “paralyze all government.” “It 
would be government without energy and 


’ 


without authority,” it says, “which would 
resolve itself into a mob speedily and would 
be followed by a government much stronger 
than any that we have known thus far.” 
On the other hand, it is interesting to note 
- that the arguments for direct legislation have 
found favor with many of the leaders of the 
world’s thought. In his lately published 


book on direct legislation, entitled “By the 











toward determining the fate of similar meas- 


ures in other States. The Kansas City Star 






People,” Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy gives a large 
number of these opinions, quoting the words 
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IF THOSE KANSAS SALOON-KEEPERS WERE FOXY. 
—The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


‘*‘PORTRAITS” OF 
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SNAP SHOT OF A KANSAS MUNICIPAL WELCOME TO MRS. NATION. 
—The St. Louts Republic. 


CARTOON VIEWS OF MRS. NATION. 
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of eminent statesmen, professors, authors, and social reformers to 
sustain his conclusions. Even such conservative statesmen as 
Lord Salisbury, the Earl of Rosebery, and the Rt. Hon. Arthur 
]. Balfour have put themselves on record as in sympathy with the 
direct appeal to the people. Ex-Governor Rogers of Washing- 
ton, ex-Governor Leedy of Kansas, Governor Smith of Mon- 
tana, Governor Lee of South Dakota, are direct legislationists, 
and the whole Democratic Party was pledged to this principle 
“wherever practical” in its 1900 platform. William Dean How- 
ells, Samuel Gompers, Dr. Lyman Abbott, John G. Woolley, 
Dr. J. W. C. Lorimer, Prof. Richard T, Ely, and Prof. John R. 
Commons are all advocates of direct legislation. No less an au- 
. thority than Prof. W. E. H. Lecky declares that “the experience 
of Switzerland and America shows that, when the referendum 
takes root in a country, it takes political questions, to an im- 
mense degree, out of the hands of wire-pullers, and makes it 
possible to decide them mainly, tho perhaps not wholly, on their 
merits, without producing a change of government or of party 
predominance.” 





CHILD LABOR IN THE SOUTH. 


ISAPPOINTMENT is expressed in many quarters at the 
recent defeat in the Georgia legislature of a bill prohibit- 
ing the employment of children under the age of twelve years in 
textile-mills. ‘‘There are still two dark stains upon the fair 
fame of Georgia,” declares the Philadelphia /nguirer ,; “her sys- 
tem of convict labor and the employment of immature youth.” 
“Child labor must go,” adds the Columbia (S. C.) S/aze, “and 
that the system, as a system, will soon be abolished there is 
every reason to believe.” It continues: 


“The mill-managers in the abundance of their wisdom realize 
their duty to their operatives and to mankind. They are ready, 
we believe, to ameliorate abhorrent conditions and to supply the 
facilities for the educational training of theiremployees’ children, 
to the end that succeeding generations may furnish a more intel- 
ligent and, therefore, more desirable class of operatives. The 
wisdom of dollars and cents demands it no less than the prompt- 
ings of conscience. These men of great ideas and abundant 
achievements must realize the obligation to furnish education for 
the young and information and culture for their elders. There 
must be in the mill-villages not only schools and churches but 
libraries, reading-rooms, lyceums, and theaters. A life of inces- 
sant toil makes a poor workman. Diversion is requisite to effi- 
ciency.” 

The Farmer’s Review, a radical paper published at Bonham, 
Texas, finds in the action of the Georgia legislature proof that 
“the Southern bourbons are as much under capitalist influence 
as the Republicans are, led by Mark Hanna.” “There is no 
difference between them,” it says, “except that the Democrats 
are worse in their actions. There are child-labor laws in most 
of the Republican States, while the Democrats of Georgia refuse 
to place a child-labor law upon the statute book. No State de- 
serves to be called civilized that does not possess a sufficient 
amount of virtue to protect helpless children against the brutal- 
ity of capitalism.” 

Altho the advocates of the bill restricting child labor have been 
defeated, it is expected that a part, at least, of what they sought 
to accomplish may be obtained by voluntary action on the part 
of the employers. ‘The leading textile manufacturers of Georgia 
have entered into an agreement by which they refuse to employ 
any child under twelve who has a father able to support him, or 
to employ children under twelve at night. Says the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Mews and Observer: 


“It is gratifying to see that mill-owners, church leaders, edu- 
cators, and the press are agreed that child labor shall end in the 
factories. There may be here and there disagreement as to the 
manner of putting a stop to it, but an effective method will be 
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found to do it. The demand of lazy fathers, who put their 
babies in the mills to support them in idleness, in favor of em- 
ploying young children in the mills, will not be heeded. The 
children must be saved from the dwarfing process of early con- 
finement in the factories! It will not do to wait another year for 
this reform that is demanded in the name of humanity.” 

In Alabama a bill for the prevention of child labor is pending 
in the legislature, and has the support of most of the newspa- 
pers in that State. A bill has also been introduced in the South 
Carolina Senate making it a misdemeanor for a cotton-mill to 
employ children under twelve years of age. The governor of 
South Carolina devoted a part of his recent message to this ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Unless something is done,” he said, ‘‘to protect the ten- 
der children of vampire parents, who spend their time in idle- 
ness and live off the labor of their little ones, who are required 
to labor in the mills from year to year without .the advantages 
of school, the situation for the future becomes alarming.” ‘This 
utterance will be especially commended,” declares the Newark 
News, ‘‘when it is considered that South Carolina is the second 
State in the Union in the number of spindles operated in the 
cotton industry.” The Boston 7ranscripi believes that such leg- 
islation as is proposed is an indication of a change of opinion the 
significance of which should not be lost sight of in the North. 
“As the South prospers,” it continues, ““we may expect. to see 
Southern parents lose some of their eagerness to place in facto- 
ries children that should be in school. . . . With the intelligence 
and self-protection of Southern labor becoming something like 
equal to those of the organized labor of Massachusetts, the con- 
ditions will be evener in the competition between New England 
and Southern manufacturers.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE Krag-Jérgensen and Lee-Metford attachments of “Christian civiliza- 
tion” appear to be running hot in their bearings.— 7he Commoner. 


LATER on Mr. Bryan may attract a little attention to 7he Commoner by 
securing a newspaper man to edit it for one week.—7he Washington Post. 


WHILE the opinion is generally held that Great Britain is in a state of 
decadence, aone of the powers seem anxious to test the theory.—7%e De- 
troit Free Press. 

CHoOLLY: “Oh, but its frightful!” 
there isn’t any Prince of Wales now. 
Flerald. 


Willie: “What is?” Choliy : “Why, 
What are we to do?”"—7he Syracuse 


THE gentleman who came into this office purposely to state that King 
Edward was a Norwegian, because he isa VIIking, met witha cold exte- 
rior.—7he Minneapolis Journal. 


“Pa,” asked little Georgie, “what’s the pomp and circumstance of war, 
anyway?” “General Miles,” replied the old gentleman, without looking up 
from his paper.—7he Chicago 7imes- Herald. 


WILLING TO COMPROMISE.—*“ Your Majesty,” said the right-hand man of 
the native king, “there isa missionary working his way along the coast.” 
“Well, we don’t want to have any trouble,” said the king. “Ask him if his 
people won't be satisfied with a coaling-station.”"—Puck. 


MR. CARNEGIE told Mr, Rockefeller’s Sunday-school class that he liked 
games of chance, but astute observers are of the opinion that his recent 
game with the tube-trust was not one of that kind.—7he Chicago Record. 


A NEWSPAPER VIEW.—Mr. Harmsworth says Edward VII. might have 
been an excellent newspaper man if he had only given his attention to the 
subject. He neglected his opportunities, however, and so will have to 
plug along as a mere king.— 7he Aansas City Journal. 





MRS. NATION was long brooding over that Kansas saloon trouble. Hence 


the hatchet.—7ke Philadelphia Times. 


THE available military strength of Kansas, according to Secretary Root's 
report, is 100,000 men and the W. C. T. U.—7he Chicago Tribune. 


Mrs. NATION’S mode of burying the hatchet is more impressive than 
pleasing to those in whose property it is buried.—7he Philadelphia Ledger. 


MRS. NATION appeared just in time to corroborate Grover Cleveland's 
testimony that the country is going to smash.—7he St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. 


“By the way,” asked the stranger, “are women permitted to practise at 
the bar in this country?” “Permitted!” snorted the other man, who hap- 
pened to be.a retired saloonkeeper from Kansas, “you can’t keep ’em from 
doing 1t when they take a notion, begosh!"—7he Chicago Tribune. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE GREATEST OF ENGLISH CARTOONISTS. 


HE withdrawal of Sir John Tenniel from the staff of Punch, 

in which his first drawing appeared in 1850, is received as 

an event of interest by the artistic world. Tenniel, who was 
born in 1820, a year after the late Queen’s birth, was, in his 
early career on Punch, thrown into contact with Thackeray, 
Dickens, Doug- 
las Jerrold, and 
many of the 
chief writers 
and artists of 
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gle to put an end to the purchase of commissions in the British 


“The Irish question, commemorated in the scathing Open 
Door’ of March, 1883, was not the only troublesome legacy 
passed on by Disraeli to Gladstone when the two exchanged 
places in 1880. Another involved the occupation of Egypt and 
the pacification of the Egyptian Sudan, then overrun by Arab 
hordes. ‘To accomplish the latter, ‘Chinese’ Gordon was, in the 
opening days of 1884, despatched to Khartum. He went on a 
bootless and perilous mission, and when the Gladstone ministry 
apparently abandoned him to his fate in besieged Khartum, 
popular wrath 
found  expres- 
sion in what 1s, 
perhaps, the 
most impelling 








the day. In 
The Critic 
(February), 
Mr. R. R. Wil- 
son gives a 
commentary on 
some of his 
most notable 
achievements : 


“Disraeli’s 
lean figure and 
strange, swar- 
thy visage 
early became a 
rich source of 
inspiration for 
Tenniel, and so 
they remained 
till the end. In 
an early car- 
toon the Con- 
servative lead- 
er is shown 
dressing for a 
bal-masque in 
the humble 
garb of a mem- 
ber of the heav- 
cnly host. ‘The 
question is,’ he 
murmurs to his 
mirror, ‘is man 
an ape or an 
angel? Now, I 
am on the side 
of the angels.’ 
It is a matter of costume, and Dizzy would be an angel. This 
was in 1864. Ten years later he appears triumphant in the 
inimitable ‘Paradise and the Peri,’ and before another twelve- 
month is ended we have him as the Sphinx in ‘ Mose in Egitto,’ 
an amazingly clever handling of a commonplace incident—the 
purchase of a majority of Suez Canal stock by the British 
Government. Again he is seen dancing the fas-de-deux with 
Salisbury for a partner, or trying to replace the Turkish 
Humpty-Dumpty on his wall; and one may take final leave of 
him in the ‘Sunset’ of May, 1880, where he stands, a lonely and 
dramatic figure, watching across the sea the last gleam of his set- 
ting sun as it drops into the horizon. 

“Party politics never evolved a more moving drama than that 
in which Disraeli and Gladstone were the chief players. Its sev- 
eral acts supplied Tenniel with some of his rarest opportunities, 
and he rarely failed to make the most of them. It was for Glad- 
stone that Tenniel long reserved his kindliest, if most incisive 
touch; and it is in the long gallery of drawings having to do 
with that extraordinary man that he has reached his highest 
level. One can not soon forget such a drawing as the strong and 
intensely earnest ‘Ajax Defying the Lightning’ of July, 1871, 
which celebrates the Liberal leader’s heroic and successful strug- 






















SIR JOHN TENNIEL AND SOME OF HIS FAMOUS CARTOONS, 


achievement of 
Tenniel's long 
career—his fa- 
mous ‘ Mirage.’ 

. From time 
to time Tenniel 
touched upon 
various issues 
in the States, 
treating them 
with much the 
same dignity 
and force which 
characterize his 
work as awhole. 
The cartoons 
devoted to the 
slavery ques- 
tion are perhaps 
the most im- 
pressive of this 
series. ... 

“Work such 
as Tenniel has 
been doing 
through a peri- 
od of more than 
two-score years 
carries with it 
its own reward, 
but it is a pleas- 
ure also to know 
that, in 1893, it 
brought the 
honor of knight- 
hood to one who 
had been long 
an honored fig 
ure in English 
journalism. Nor does his fame rest alone upon his drawings 
for Punch. His water-color paintings have gained him a repu- 
tation amply sufficient to have handed him down to posterity as 
one of the leading British artists of his period.” 
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Edward VII. and the Drama.—The cultivated musical 
tastes of the late Queen and Prince Consort, and the social dis- 
tinctions conferred by the former upon musicians, as we have 
already pointed out, have had a wide and beneficent influence 
upon the musical profession throughout the whole English-speak- 
ing race. In a somewhat similar way the present King of Eng- 
land, through his vast social prestige as Prince of Wales, has 
contributed much to the popularity of the drama and to the 
increased respect in which the dramatic profession is held in our 
day. Anarticle in the London Chronic/e, printed just before the 
King ascended to the throne, thus speaks of him and his tastes 
in the drama: 


“The Prince of Wales, as everybody knows, is an ardent play- 
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goer, and most catholic in his theatrical tastes. Last year, ac- 
cording to The Stage, he paid forty-six visits to London thea- 
ters, the bulk of them being in the first seven months of the 
year. Covent Garden, with its opera, is an easy first, of course, 
the Prince attending fourteen representations. The Haymarket 
comes next, with three visits to the ordinary performances—in 
fact, the Prince seldom misses a play at the Haymarket. ‘The 
same may be said of the St. James’s and Her Majesty’s. Only 
two plays were seen twice by the Prince— San Toy’ and‘ Miss 
Hobbs.’ A couple of visits to the Hippodrome and one to 
the Alhambra were the total of his patronage of the variety 
houses. 

“The Prince, unless he is unutterably ‘bored’ by a perform- 
ance, has a happy knack of expressing his views of the play. A 
well-known London manager once remarked that so much did he 
value, from a commercial point of view, His Royal Highness 
opinion of the merits of a piece, that he would gladly, if such a 
thing were possible, retain his services at a very high fee for the 
purpose of reading the plays submitted. When the Prince is 
particularly pleased with what he has seen, he generally sends 
for the manager and expresses his approval. If he is only mod- 
erately pleased he sends a polite message to the manager through 
the acting manager during the descent to his carriage. If he is 
disappointed he makes no remarks at all, and he has been known 
to leave a theater before the end of the performance. By the 
way, it is an accepted rule that no notice be given to the press 
of the prospective visit to a theater of a member of the royal 
family, but an announcement that a royal personage has visited 
a particular theater is a permissible form of advertisement.” 





IS EMERSON A POET? 


T seems rather late in the day to ask this question, yet a 
well-known critic, Mr. John Y. W. Macalister, editor of the 
London Liérary and one of the leading librarians of England, 
not long ago asked the question and then answered it in the 
negative. Hisstatement, made in Lzterature some months ago, 
that “‘Emerson never wrote a line of poetry in his life,” forms 
the text of an article in 7he National Review (London, Decem- 
ber, 1900) by Mr. Coulson Kernahan, an English critic and nov- 
elist. Mr. Kernahan somewhat paradoxically says: ‘“‘ Those who 
assert that Emerson was not a poet are not wrong. Those, on 
the other hand, who assert that he was a poet, are right.” The 
Emerson, he explains, who wrote, 
Still on the seeds of all He made 
The rose of beauty burns; 
Through times that wear, and forms that fade, 
Immortal youth returns, 
was a poet, tho “only half a poet, inasmuch as his mind—like 
flint without tinder—could kindle only the celestial fire in 
sparks.” The Emerson who penned and in cold blood published 
such verse as this from “ Alfonso of Castile,” 





Hear you, then, celestial fellows' 

Fits not to be over-zealous; 

Stands not to work on the clean jump, 
Nor wine nor brains perpetual pump, 


was not only no poet, “but would have suffered rejection at the 
hands of a self-respecting greengrocer, who, for advertising pur- 
poses, required the assistance of a‘ poet’ to sing the superiority 
of his spinach.” Mr. Kernahan continues: 


“But for the publication of such unutterable doggerel as has 
been quoted, and by a writer who held that ‘a man is relieved 
and gay when he has put his heart into his work, and done his 
best, but what he has said or done otherwise shall give him no 
peace,’ we must look for some other explanation than is afforded 
by Emerson's want of a musical ear. The explanation is to be 
found in his theory that ‘it is not meter, but a meter-making ar- 
gument that makes a poem’—a theory which betrayed him into 
carelessness in regard to form and into indifference to detail 
which he could ill afford to indulge. He held that if the inward 
thought with which the poet’s brain is pregnant be a thought of 
pure and perfect poetry, equally pure and perfect will be the 
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outward form in which it bodies itself forth. when the time comes 
for this thought to be brought to birth. The poet, he says— 
Shall not his brain encumber 
With the coil of rhythm and number, 
But leaving rude and pale forethought, 


He shall aye climb 
For his rime, 


and— 


‘mount to Paradise 
By the stairway of surprise.’ 


“To make matters worse, Emerson never had in him, as he 
well knew, the makings of an artist. ‘Expect nothing more of 
my power of construction,’ he writes, ‘no ship-building, smack, 
nor skiff even; only boards and logs tied together. Here I sit 
and read and write with very little system. and as far as regards 
composition with the most fragmentary result: paragraphs 1n- 
compressible, each sentence an infinitely repellent particle.’ 
And, in reply to Carlyle, who had been urging him to give to 
the world something which should be distinctively Emersonian, 
he says: ‘Alas, my friend, I can do no such gay things as you 
say. I do not belong to the poets, but only to a low department 
of literature—the reporters, suburban men.’...... 

“For the right understanding of Emerson's poems, it is neces- 
sary to know something of his theory of the derivation of poetry. 

“He holds that craftsmanship is nothing: vision everything. 
Let the divine vision be withheld, and to the very master-crafts- 
man of poetic art Emerson would deny the Ingh title of poet. 
Would we write a poem, we must—Emerson would tell us—pre- 
pare ourselves to report rather than to create. He holds that the 
poem already zs, that it exists pure and simple in the mind of 
God, and that all we must do (I borrow a word from the schools) 
is to ‘intend’ our mood toward the Eternal Mind. and then wait 
for the divine thought to think in us. Sooner or later—unless 
we be utterly unworthy of the vision—we shall be conscious of 
our approach to a higher region of thought. Within us, our own 
diffused thought—suddenly become luminous—is gathering and 
culminating to a focal point of flame. There is light within us, 
and without. The light within us is but a spark in darkness, 
the light without—whether far off or near we know not—1s super- 
nal and supreme. Yet slowly, surely, as our inner light spires 
upward toward it, the splendor from above—a ladder of light let 
down from heaven—draws nearer and yet more near until at 
last the two meet, and, to the creature, the revelation from the 
Creator has come. Our ability to remember and to record the 
vision is in proportion to our gifts as poets. To some of us it 
may be that not more than a verse or a line remains after the 
vision has passed, but that which we have so seen, Emerson be- 
lieves, is of God and from God, and should be accounted of more 
worth than all the stored wisdom of the ages.” 


Mr. Stedman has said of Emerson’s faultier work: ‘‘ Not sel- 
dom a lyrical phrase is more taking for its halt, like the poet's 
own speech, by the half-stammer and halt that was wont to pre- 
cede the rarest or weightiest word of all.” Mr. Kernahan recog- 
nizes the truth of this criticism, but he believes also that many 
of Emerson's crudities and asperities “are the result of a certain 
wilfulness.” As the mouthpiece of God's thought, he “had 
something of Wordsworth’s lordly scorn for the man who can 
not forget ‘copy’ even in his secret communings with nature.” 
The writer concludes: 


“If Mr. Macalister had said that Emerson has left no perfect 
poem behind him, the statement might have passed unchal- 
lenged, tho Matthew Arnold was of a different opinion in regard 
to ‘Concord Fight,’ in which are to be found the two famous 
lines : 


Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world 


Nor should I have differed from Mr. Macalister had he quoted 
that letter of Milton’s to Master Samuel Hartlib (the letter by 
which Matthew Arnold set such store), and had pointed out that 
Milton’s first requirements in regard to poetry—that it should be 
‘simple, sensuous, and passionate '—are fulfilled by none of Em- 
erson’s work. Simple he certainly is not. It would be difficult 
to instance a more subtle and less simple poem than the four 
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verses entitled ‘Brahma’ which Mr. Andrew Lang has parodied 
so inimitably that it is difficult to dissociate poem from parody : 


If the red slayer thinks he slays, 
Or if the slain thinks he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep and pass and turn again. 


. .. “One wonders more than ever at Mr. Macalister’s pro- 
nouncement that ‘Emerson never wrote a line of poetry in his 
life.’ To me it seems singularly unfelicitous. Had he said that 
it was only single lines of poetry which Emerson ever wrote, one 
would not have protested. ...... 

“He was never more than a note-book draughtsman. His 
etchings and jottings are admirable beyond all words of praise, 
but the painting of a finished picture was beyond him. Poetry, 
that daughter of the gods, sat with him, walked with him, 
worked with him. It was only when he sought to transfer her 
living image to canvas that she eluded him and was gone. Yet, 
even as she fled, she not seldom mocked him by touching brush 
and easel with sacred fire.” 





HAS ENGLAND A NEW SIR WALTER SCOTT? 


HE new school of historical romance, sometimes dubbed the 
“Dime-Novel School,” has at last apparently brought forth 

a writer who can command the praise of critics of acknowledged 
competence. In 7he Fortnightly Review, Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son, widely accepted as perhaps the greatest living master of 
English prose and one 
of the ablest of critics, 
pays unwonted tribute 
to Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 
new novel, “The Life 
and Death of Richard 
Yea-and-Nay.” 
this story of Richard the 
Lion- Hearted ‘‘an elabo- 
rate, full, coherent ro- 





He calls 


mance, true to historic 
realism, ample in inci- 
dent and plot, correct in 





pictorial tone—a truly 
romantic epic, wrought 





out from end to end by 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Courtesy.of the Macmillan Co., New York. 


living men and women, 
playing their parts in 
due relation and sequence”; and he even boldly compares the 
novel with “Ivanhoe,” with results not uncomplimentary to 
Mr. Hewlett. He writes: 


“It is a true historical romance picturing a wonderful epoch— 
that of the third Crusade—not in its armor, robes, properties, 
and scenic /adb/eau.x, but with sufficient archeologic realism, and 
above all with insight into the heart of its men, if not altogether 
of its women. It gives us not only medieval pageantry—tho as 
a pageant it is effective—not only the outward manners of the 
age—life-like as these are—but the true nature of such men as 
Richard and John, their fierce parents, Burgundy and Austria, 
and many feudal barons; and it pictures them more accurately 
to the record, I hold, than is usual with romancers, and perhaps 
with historians. There is much to be said against portraying 
historical characters in fiction, at least when well-known person- 
ages are the central figures. It is hardly ever successful, and 
the greatest masters of historical fiction keep the great men for 
incidental and rare appearance—wec deus intersit nist dignus 
vindice nodus, etc., etc. [the demigod may not appear unless 
the deed is worthy of such a champion]; but in principle there 
is no absolute canon of art against treating a real person as the 
central hero of an historical romance. Mr. Hewlett has shown 
us that this.can be done... His Ccoeur-de-Lion is in the main 
the true Richard of documents, the crusader-king of history: 
seen, it is. true, in the glow of romance; deepened, colored, 
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poetized, but in essence the Achilles of the twelfth-century 
Palestiniad : 

Impiger, tracundus, tnexorabilis, acer 

lura neget sibi nata, nthil non arroget armis. 

[Lazy, wrathful, inexorable, bitter, 

He will rather deny himself natural rights than usurp by force of arms,] 
And yet this ‘splendid savage’ has qualities of heroism, mag- 
nanimity, and capacity for love and for remorse which make him 
interesting—at moments even lovable—not so much as he seems 
to Abbot Milo, his almoner, or to Mr. Hewlett, his biographer, 
but yet of all characters in history the one best fitted to fill the 
title rdle of a romance of war, adventure, chivalry, and love. 

“Mr. Hewlett has not shrunk from the perilous task of taking 
a famous character of history for his principal figure, making 
him indeed the sole hero of his plot and producing him on every 
scene. Nor has he shrunk from the yet more Quixotic venture 
of choosing as his hero the man whom the Wizard of the North 
twice brought into the field. But if he has not bent the now 
rather rusty bow of Ulysses, he has hit the mark with a bow of 
hisowm. ....<.. 

“Mr. Hewlett has invented a form of singular terseness, raci- 
ness, and color crowded with images, sarcasms, and cryptograms. 
If his Richard were to be written in the flowing vein of the ‘ Talis- 
man’ it would fill six volumes ; if told in the mode of * Clarissa Har- 
low,’ it would need sixteen. Mr. Hewlett’s modest four hundred 
pages contain the matter of a dozen romances of the day. They 
will be read and reread by men who care for the higher litera- 
ture. But as yet they may be found, it is to be feared, too 
‘deep,’ too baffling for the easy-going millions. I make bold to 
say that Maurice Hewlett’s prose—aé z¢s best—is hardly matched 
by any of recent time. Take the death-scene of Henry II., Plan- 
tagenet, whom our Abbot paints too darkly as a man, and with- 
out due regard to his great services to English monarchy. With 
more truth Mrs. J. R. Green has told the story in the fine close 
of her ‘Life’ of the King. But hear the Abbot (Chapter xii.): 
‘How They Bayed the old Lion’— A slow-eating fever bit him 
to the bones, charred and shriveled him up’—‘he took to his 
bed, turned his face to the tent-wall, and refused alike housel 
and meat.’ He called for Hugh, Bishop of Durham, to read to 
him the signatures of the enemies who had forced him to igno- 
minous terms. At the name of Richard, his eldest son, the king 
‘grunted ‘“ Traitor from the womb.” ’ Hugh dares read no more; 
the King snatches the parchment : 

“He pored over it, with dim eyes almost out of his keeping, 
searching for the names at the top. So he found what he had 
dreaded—“ John Count of Mortain.” Shaking fearfully, he be- 
gan to point at the wall as if he saw the man before him. “Jesu! 
Count by me, King by me, and Judas by me? Now, God, let me 
serve Thee as Thou deservest. Thou hast taken away all my 
sons. Now then the devil have my soul, for Thou shalt never 
have it.” The death-rattle was heard in his throat, and Hugh 
sprang forward to help him; he was still stiffly upright, still 
looking (tho with filmy eyes) at the wall, still trying to shape in 
words his wicked vaunts. No words came from him; his jaw 
dropped before his strong old body. They brought him the Sac- 
rament; his soul rejected it—too clean food. Hugh and others 
about him, all in a sweat, got him down at last. They anointed 
him and said a few prayers, for they were in a desperate hurry 
when it came to the end. It was near midnight when he died, 
and at that hour, they terribly report, the wind sprang up and 
howled about the turrets of Chinon, as if all hell were out hunt- 
ing for that which he had promised them. But, if the truth must 
be told, he had never kept his promises, and there is no reason 
to suppose that he kept this one either.” ...... 


“One can not shirk the question (about which too much is 
being said) —how does this Richard look beside him of the * Tal- 
isman’? No doubt, the task on which Mr. Hewlett has ventured 
is far the more perilous; for, whereas Scott makes his Richard 
in the ‘Talisman’ quite subordinate, and in * Ivanhoe’ produces 
him merely in a sudden glimpse, according to the master’s rule 
as to historical personages, and perhaps according to the true 
rule, Mr. Hewlett takes a prominent historical personage as his 
central hero, and undertakes to paint the inmost nature of a man 
of whom we have abundant records by contemporaries. In spite 
of this difficulty, it is plain that Mr. Hewlett’s portrait is far 
closer to that left us by John of Peterborough, Ralph de Diceto, 
Roger of Hoveden, William of Newburgh, Richard of Devizes, 
and the so-called Vinsauf,andthe rest. Mr. Hewlett gives us some 
flavor of the real Richard, some authentic glimpse of the true 
twelfth century, with all its poetry, passion, madness, and blood.” 
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ENGLISH VERSUS FRENCH AS A WORLD- 
LANGUAGE. 


HE German Emperor, speaking recently of the relative im. 
portance of the classical and the modern languages, ad- 
vised more extensive instruction in French and English. Inas- 
much as French alone has been obligatory in former days at the 
gymnasia, some French papers have seen in this advice a thrust 
at France. The Journal des Débats (Paris) nevertheless says 
that the Emperor merely gives to English that increased impor- 
tance which naturally belongs to it. This is also the opinion of 
the Gaz/ozs (Paris), from which we take the following: 


“At one time French was predominant as the language of di- 
plomacy, of literature, of society. Perhaps it still holds its own 
in these respects. It is still the best medium for lively, graceful 
conversation, still the best means to express clearly all interna- 
tional agreements. But that only proves the value of French as 
an international means of communication in the aristocratic 
world. As long as the study of languages was the privilege of 
exclusive circles, nothing could disturb the supremacy of French. 
‘To-day the French language only shares in the *depreciation of 
every thing aristocratic. ‘The business man rules the world and 
the business man cares but little about the beauty of a language. 
It is the young merchant who tours the world nowadays, instead 
of the young gentlemen who used to frequent courts and univer- 
sities; and the merchant prefers the language of the people to 
whom he would sell his goods. We are not the most prominent 
nation in trade and colonization, hence the study of our language 
is less important than that of others. The crisis of the French 
language is not due to our social or literary decadence, but to 
economic inferiority. 

“At present the business impulse is undoubtedly strongest in 
Germany. But the German has encountered the Englishman 
everywhere as acompetitor. Germany finds England as Eng- 
land found Holland. ‘The English learned the secret of trade 
from the Dutch, the Germans have learned it from the English. 
In this kind of struggle the nations at first combat each other, 
but they soon come to terms, especially if they are similar in 
race and language. The period of violent competition and en- 
mity between Germany and England has been but short, nor has 
it been very critical. Its most prominent feature is the English 
regulation to stamp German manufactures as ‘made in Ger- 
many,’ a measure which has not hurt the Germans, and is not 
nearly so full of animosity as Cromwell’s Navigation Act. ‘To- 
day the English and Germans have settled down to friendly 
competition. That, then, is the reason why the young men of 
the German middle classes, who are not intended to become cav- 
aliers, nor men of the world, but business men and industrials, 
are advised by their Emperor to learn English rather than 
French.”— 7ranslations made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 





THE EDITOR AND THE BLUE PENCIL. 


Nf& of the most amusing literary incidents of the season 
is to be found in the complications arising from the publi- 
cation of Mr. John D. Barry’s novelette, ‘The Congressman’s 
Wife,” in Zhe Smart Set, a publication prepared with great care 
for the exclusive tastes of our American aristocracy. Mr. Barry’s 
story, it appears, took the handsome prize of $2,000, offered by 
the publishers of this periodical. Shortly before its publication 
in the January issue, Mr. Barry made a public protest on account 
of “the appalling number of verbal changes, all unnecessary, 
many trifling or silly, several ludicrous, two containing errors of 
speech.” His protest runs in part: 


“The quality of the editing may be judged from this change. 
Where one of the characters, a young graduate of Harvard, a 
Northerner, had remarked, ‘ Well, I guess it’s all over,’ the edi- 
tor made him say ‘It looks like it’s all over.’ When I objected 
to this phrase and to other phrases, Mr. Grissom declared that 
he had ‘merely edited the manuscript according to the elegan- 
cies of The Smart Set.’ I then tried to withdraw the story, but 
Mr. Grissom refused to give it up.” 
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The news of this summary and elegant method of ‘improving ” 
literary manuscripts has provoked a sympathetic response in 
many hearts throughout the country, and it appears that Mr. 
Barry is not alone in his chagrin. An anxious inquirer writes to 
the New York 77mes to ask if there “is an author at present wri- 
ting for publication who can write one thousand words so well 
that an editor can not improve it?” He says: 


“I happened into a magazine office the other day, where a 
youngster not out of his twenties was busily engaged with his 
blue pencil on a manuscript, which developments proved to have 
been a story by one of the best-known English story-writers. In 
response to an inquiry the young man exultantly replied that he 
had ‘greatly improved’ the story. These are two instances of 
as many hundred thousand, I fancy, and the work goes on. 
What right have editors thus to use the work of skilled laborers? 
Isn’t it fair to suppose that the author knows how to say what 
he wants to say? Or is he to sacrifice his own ideas to the ideas 
of the editor? In other words, are we to have a magazine liter- 
ature characterized by the individualities and methods of the 
author or of the editor? Certainly the editor has the whip-hand 
of the, author and can make .him appear to the reader as he 
pleases, but is it fair to the author? Writers often do not know 
what liberties are taken with their work until it appears, and 
oftener they submit because they need the money the article will 
fetch, and opposition to the editor means a difficult market. This 
conforming to the ideas of editors has resulted in establishing 
styles of writing, not according to the authors, as in the days of 
Addison, but according to the magazines in which the writings 
appear and Addison and Steele and Sterne and the rest of them 
have disappeared, to give place to the‘ Cen/fury style,’ the ‘ //ar- 
per style,’ the ‘ McClure style,’ the ‘ Munsey style,’ the * Cosmo. 
politan style,’ and so on through the list. Isn't it about 
time we should have a literary reformation? Isn't it about time 
that the author, not the editor, be allowed to make the literature 
of the age?” 





NOTES. 


WORKMEN are now actively engaged in restoring the Parthenon at 
Athens. One end is nearly completed and work is proceeding on the other 
portions. The London Sphere says: “The restoration work is not being 
carried out with old fragments of marble which have been dug from the 
surrounding earth, but with né@éwly quarried marble, the glaring fresh- 
ness of which is reported to contrast violently with the mellowed stones 
of the ancient temple of Athena. It is surprising that the news of the work 
now in hand, which aims at nothing less than the complete restoration of 
the Parthenon, should have only reached us after the completion of one 
end of the building. There are several foreign schools at Athens which 
might well have interested themselves in the defense of this most perfect 
specimen of Greek architecture to the extent of appealing to a country 
which has always been particularly interested in the historical monuments 
of Greece.” 


OF “Ralph Connor,” whose stories entitled “Black Rock” and “The Sky 
Pilot” have found so many readers during the past year, the New York 
Evangelist says: “Certain it is that Ralph Connor shares with Ian Maclaren 
the art of writing genuine religious stores which have about them the 
breeziness of the world of nature and a close grip on human nature. Like 
John Watson, Rev. C. W. Gordon—for this is Ralph Connor’s real name 
isa minister. He is now pastor of St. Stephen’s Church in Winnipeg, Can- 
ada. Hecomes of sterling Scottish stock and was born in 1860 in the heart 
of a Canadian forest, where he acquired his passionate fondness for the 
woods and the openair. He was educated at Toronto University and 
took a course in theology at Knox College, after which he spent a year in 
Edinburgh and on the Continent. His first regular ministerial work was 
at Banff, in the heart of tne Rockies, where for two years he ministered 
to a little Presbyterian church. 


THE amount of literature already devoted to Tolstoy is very large. A 
Russian journal, quoted in the Ffats-Unzs, says that a writer in»com- 
memoration of the approaching jubilee of Tolstoy’s half century of work 
has compiled a list of translations and criticisms that have appeared in 
some forty languages and dialects. The first non-Russians to notice him 
were the Greeks (1870). Then follow Slovaks, Servians, French (1877); 
Hungarians, English, Danes, Czechs, Germans (1882), and many others, 
including the Croats, Little-Russians, Finns, and the writers of several 
Slavic dialects. American versions appear in 1886, Dutch and Italian in 
1887, Spanish in 1889, Turkish and Syrian in 1894, Wendish in 1895, Chinese, 
Japanese, Yiddish and old Hebrew still later. In the number of publica- 
tions, German takes the first place with 218. The French publications 
number 159, the British 75, the Spanish 38, the American 32. There have 
been four pwtblications in Swiss-German, Yiddish, and Japanese, two in 
Chinese, 34 in Swedish, 27 in Danish, 6 in Norwegian, 18 in Greek, 1 in 
Italian, 26 in Finnish, 66 in Bulgarian, 69 in Servian, 141 in Bohemian or 
Czech, and 82 in Slovak ! 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


DRUNKENNESS AND THE WEATHER. 


T seems scarcely possible that the weather can drive men 
systematically to drink, yet that it does so is the conclusion 
reached by Edwin G. Dexter after a careful investigation of the 
subject. Mr. Dexter, who has previously made other careful 
studies of the influence of meteorological conditions on human 
conduct, describes this one in the Axna/s of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia, November, 
1900). He says: 


‘At first thought there would seem to be very little connection 
between the prevalence of intoxication and the weather. Most 
of us can probably not recall a time when it has driven us to 
drink. Yet the influence of different weather states upon con- 
duct has been proven so great by the other studies alluded to as 
to warrant some little expectation of positive results, even at the 
outset of this. With a great many people the occasional debauch 
is not a matter of mere caprice. It is not even by them a thing 
to be desired. The pleasures connected with it in no way com 
pensate for the attendant hardships and miseries, both of body 
and mind. ‘They struggle against it with an intensity unknown 
to those whose bodies have not been weakened by indulgence, 
and when the fight is finally lost it is because the allurements of 
the glass are stronger at the moment than at any previous time 
during the struggle, or the ability to withstand them less. The 
weather could not, with any degree of probability, influence the 
former. It is not beyond the bounds of reason to suppose that 
it might the latter, through affecting the vitality of the body to- 
gether with its accompanying mental states; and it is for the 
purpose of throwing light upon this possibility, with its impor- 
tant bearing upon the drink problem, that the present study was 
undertaken. 

“Its exact method is as follows: From the records of the New 
York City police were copied the number of arrests for drunken- 
ness within the city limits (present borough of Manhattan), for 
each day of the three years 1893-94-95: 63,117 in all. Of this 
number 44,495 were of males—for the sexes were tabulated sepa- 
rately—and are the only ones here considered. At the New York 
station of the United States weather bureau were then copied the 


_ mean temperature, barometer, and humidity, the total movement 


of the wind, the character of the day, and the precipitation for 
each of the 1,095 days of those three years. Next, by a some- 
what laborious process of tabulation, the exact number of arrests 
for drunkenness for days falling under each one of the fifty or 
more definite meteorological conditions . . . . was ascertained. 
This being done, the average number of such arrests for days 
falling under each one of those conditions was compared with 
the normal daily number for the three years.” 


Taking up first the occurrence of drunkenness in the different 
months of the year, the writer finds that it is forty-seven per 
cent. less in July than in December. He says: 


“These differences are too great to be ascribed to mere acci- 
dent, tho exactly what their causes may be is somewhat uncer- 
tain; in fact, an analysis of the conditions indicates the pos- 
sibility of at least three. The first is the effect which certain 
holidays might have upon the occurrence of drunkenness. Un- 
doubtedly some days of the year are made the occasion of a 
drunken debauch by persons so inclined, and Christmas is one 
of them. This would tend to increase the number of arrests for 
December. But the Fourth of July is perhaps just as much of a 
favorite for such diversion, a fact which would swell the num- 
bers for July. This month, however, fails to show any such 
effect. In fact, a careful inspection of the daily record of arrests 
for drunkenness, altho showing a slight increase for the festivals 
mentioned, proves it to be too small to account for the monthly 
showing. The excesses for the cold months are due to a large 
daily occurrence, pretty evenly distributed, and the deficiencies 
for the warm ones to the reverse conditions. ...... 

“Another social condition which may affect the results is the 
exit from the city for the summer of many who are brought with 
some regularity during the other months before the bar of the 
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police court. Undoubtedly Coney Island—which was not within 
the city limits when the data for this study were taken—and 
many of the other shore-resorts form something of a safety-valve 
for the New York police during their season; but my study of 
assault and battery would lead me to believe that the influence 
of this exodus can not be great. 

“We are dealing only with those who get publicly drunk, and 
those are the ones who occasionally vary the monotony of a plain 
drunk with a fight. We could, then, with reason infer that if the 
public drunkards were gone in any considerable numbers, the 
public brawlers would be also. Yet this is precisely the reverse 
of what our study of assault has shown.” 


The third hypothesis is that of the direct influence of the pe- 
culiar meteorological conditions, and it seems to Mr. Dexter to 
be the most plausible. Taking up special weather conditions, he 
shows that drunkenness is increased by low temperature, to some 
extent by high barometer, by high humidity, and also by high 
wind. In all these cases Mr. Dexter explains his results by the 
supposition that these weather conditions exhaust the vitality 
and cause craving for a stimulant. He concludes as follows: 


“In conclusion, I would say that I recognize the limitations of 
this method of study. By its very nature, each meteorological 
condition is treated as if the others were not at the same time po- 
tent. This fact would introduce no error unless two or more 
tended to vary simultaneously. In that case the effects of one 
might be imputed toanother. If all tended to vary without fixed 
relation to one another the showing for each would be valid, and 
a careful study of weather fluctuations seems to show that this is 
largely the case. We recognize, too, that a study of drunken- 
ness does not have quite the bearing upon the liquor question 
that one based upon the consumption of stimulants, as influenced 
by weather conditions, would have. We have argued that the 
latter affect to a recognizable degree the vitality of the body, and 
that deficiencies are compensated for by the use of alcohol in 
some of its forms. But in studying drunkenness we are missing 
entirely all those whose ‘bracers’ did not lead on to a debauch. 
Where the feeling of depleted vitality led one man to the police 
court it probably led a hundred others to the sideboard or to the 
saloon for a drink, but of these we know nothing. It may be pos- 
sible at some future time to base a study similar to this upon the 
daily output of some large city saloons, with striking results. 

“Certain it is that the great drink problem can not be solved 
without having more scientific light thrown upon the psycho- 
physiology of the mass. As long as people demand stimulants, 
it will be obtainable. Lessen the demand, and the attendant 
suffering will keep pace with its decrease. We can not hope to 
alter prevailing meteorological conditions, were we convinced of 
their direct bearing upon the problem; but we can lessen their 
influence by shielding the unfortunate from their rigors, and by 
increasing in every possible way the normal vitality of the class 
which most needs it.” 





South-Polar Expeditions.—The results of the Belgian 
South Polar expedition of 1898 and 1899, which were published 
late last year, will be a source of inspiration to similar projects 
for the next few years. Inarecent number of the Bu//etin de la 
Société Géographigue (Brussels), the interest of these results is 
strengthened by individual reports of scientific observation, con- 
tributed by members of the expedition. Among the facts estab- 
lished by the Belgian expedition, not the least interesting is the 
discovery that there is no submarine continuation of the Andes 
to antarctic lands, after they bend to the southeast in Terra del 
Fuego, the measurements effected by the Be/gica south of Staten 
Island showing that the bed of the ocean sinks abruptly to a 
depth of 13,000 feet. It was also ascertained through numerous 


‘soundings, made during the year in which the ship drifted in the 


ice, that from the seventy-fifth to the one hundred and third de- 
gree of west longitude and between the seventieth and the sev- 
enty-first degrees of latitude the expedition moved over a sub- 
marine reef of enormous extent, the average depth of which, 
1,600 feet, continued until the reef sank suddenly toward the 
north to a depth of almost 5,000 feet, while toward the south its 
depth decreased steadily everywhere. This fact and measure- 
ments of this submarine plateau seem to contribute much new 
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strength to the hypothesis of the existence of a great Antarctic 
continent, a view, moreover, that to-day predominates gener- 
ally, since all observations, including those by Borchgrevink, 
particularly the meteorological, are in perfect consonance with 
it. Along the Belgica Straits, which separate the Palmer archi- 
pelago from the mainland of Graham’s Land, signs of a general 
subsidence of the country were everywhere perceptible. Priority 
in the discovery of these straits does not belong to the Belgian 
expedition by any means: it has been ascertained that they were 
sighted in 1874 by a German, Captain Dallman, who, having 
reached their southwestern entrance, called them the Bismarck 
Straits. Consequently, and also because the Belgian expedition 
designated other regions anew, the nomenclature of this field 
must be revised and the old names restored. The Belgians, 
however, can claim that the survey of the Bismarck (Belgica) 
Straits was exclusively their work. Arctovski, the meteorologist 
of the Belgian expedition, now proposes in C7ve/ et Terre a combi- 
nation of methods for the investigation, in 1902, of atmospheric 
circulation in the antarctic regions south of Terra del Fuego, 
and solicits the cooperation of Chile, France, and Russia. 

Of the south-polar expeditions that are announced for 1go1 
only the German and the British are assured. Their plans 
promise very prolific work in submarine, meteorological, and 
territorial discovery.—Zrans/ation made for THe LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





A NEW KIND OF BREAD. 


SOCIETY has just been formed in Paris to promote the 
establishment in all the large French towns, of combina- 
tion milling-and baking-houses, worked by machinery known as 
the ‘Schweitzer system.” This has for its abject the making 
of 100 kilograms (220 pounds) of nutritious and digestible white 
bread from 100 kilograms of grain at the lowest cost of produc- 
tion. The United States consul at Roubaix, as quoted in Popu- 
lar Sctence, says that the model establishment, which is at La 
Villette, Paris, opened its doors to the public on June 15, 1899. 
Says this paper: 


“At a meeting of the society in December last, a report was 
made concerning the success of the effort to supply good bread 
at a low price to the Parisian public. In the bakery at La Vil- 
lette, and the branch houses, sales are rising daily. Official 
analyses by the National Agronomical Institute and by the Mu- 
nicipal Laboratory of Paris demonstrate that the Schweitzer 
bread contains more nutritive nitrogenous properties than ordi- 
nary baker’s bread, and more than double the phosphates in the 
latter. 

“The bread known as fain de ménage is sold to the working 
classes at about 1% pence [2% cents] per pound, considerably 
less than the usual price. The Villette establishment is a build- 
ing of iron and stone, about 515 feet long, situated on a canal, 
and constructed at a cost of about 40,000 pounds sterling [$200,- 
000]. The wheat arrives in a boat, which is moored in a canal, 
elevators hoist it into bins, whence it is carried by an immense 
elevator to the top of the mill, and turned into the different 
cleaning and separating machines. After all foreign substances 
have been removed and the grains of wheat have undergone a 
thorough brushing and washing, they are clean and shining; but 
the grooves of the wheat sometimes retain a little dust. 

“This is completely eliminated by a Schweitzer appliance, 
which, seizing each grain lengthwise, splits it exactly in the 
groove. The wheat thus cleansed passes into the mill, composed 
of flat circular steel grinders, grooved in such a manner that they 
accomplish the decortication of the kernel and its granulation 
into meal at the same time. These grinders are movable, but 
do not touch, so that instead of crushing the wheat and produc- 
ing a flour in which the starch only is retained, the outer and 
harder portion of the wheat, containing gluten and other nutri- 
tive properties, is retained in the flour. The bran alone is ex- 
pelled. Attached to the mill are the works for kneading the 
meal, water, and yeast into bread. 

“All this is done mechanically, the works being separated into 
three stories. Special yeast is prepared in the upper story in 
rooms heated in winter and cooled in summer. ‘The yeast, flour, 
and the salted water are carried down by machinery into knead- 
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ers, in the form of half-cylindrical tubs, rotating on two pivots 
placed in the axis of the kneading-troughs, so that the tubs may 
be placed at a lower or higher angle, in order to accelerate or ré- 
tard the kneading. The wheat, salted water, and yeast auto- 
matically enter one end of the tub, and dough, in an endless 
skein of pale yellow, issues from the opposite end. This dough 
finally falls on tables on the ground floor, where it is weighed 
and made into bread of every shape and dimension. In connec- 
tion with this model establishment is a laboratory for the chemi- 
cal examinations of the samples of wheat submitted for pur- 
chase. These are, upon arrival, ground and passed through a 
sieve by a small hand-bolting mill, which determines immedi 
ately the nutritive volume of the grain in gluten and nitrogenous 
matter.” 





WHEN NATURE’S STORES GIVE OUT. 


W* are treating nature's storehouse as if it were exhaust- 

less, but we know very well that it is not. Even the 
food that we eat, tho it grows up afresh for us every year, is not 
really renewed, for each fresh growth uses up a little more of the 
nitrogen in the soil. At some time or other this problem will 
become a pressing one. A writer in Engineering News (Janu- 
ary 31) believes that its solution offers the greatest task that the 
engineer has to perform in the century that is just opening. The 
distinctive work of the nineteenth century has been the harness- 
ing of nature’s great powers for man's use; that of the twentieth 
will be the replenishing of the “ world’s failing stocks in nature's 
storehouse.” Says the writer just referred to: 


“When future generations look back upon the nineteenth cen- 
tury, whose work we now regard with such pride, it is quite pos- 
sible that their chief sensation will be wonder at the profligate 
waste that characterized the people who first made large use of 
the earth’s stored-up riches. 

“We shall not be far from the truth if we say that, until the 
nineteenth century, mankind was content to live off the annual 
produce of the earth. A trifling use was made, indeed, of the 
fuels and metals and minerals stored beneath the soil; but it 
was a mere nothing compared with the drafts which the closing 
years of the nineteenth century have made. A moment’s thought 
will show the truth of this statement. Take our most used min- 
eral, coal. When the nineteenth century began, the railways 
and steamships, which now make such enormous drafts on the 
world’s coal seams, were undreamed of. The stationary steam- 
engine had had its beginning, but its use was still so limited that 
it cut no figure at all in the world’s coal consumption. The 
principal use of coal was for household fires and for the crude 
metallurgy of the day, and this only in countries like England. 
where the removal of the forest growth had caused a scarcity of 
wood and of its product, charcoal. 

‘““With no railways, no steamships, no factories and mills, the 
consumption of metals was almost as trifling as that of coal. Not 
until the nineteenth century, and indeed not until the last two 
thirds of that century, did mankind begin to make any appreci- 
able drafts upon the treasures laid up in nature’s storehouses. 

“For the last fifty or seventy-five years, however, the use of 
these stored materials has been prodigious. Each year sees an 
increase in the consumption of all the things which the earth 
yields; and we are accustomed to point to this growth as evi- 
dence of the world’s advancement in civilization. Is it not time 
to ask ourselves whither all this is tending? A man cast on a 
desert island who should fail to take account of his supplies and 
then plan to husband those in which scarcity threatened, would 
justly suffer for his improvidence. Is it not time that mankind 
took account of its rapidly diminishing stores of natural wealth 
in order that means may be provided for husbanding such as 
seem likely to be first exhausted? 

“Something in this direction has indeed already been done 
with respect to certain commodities in which scarcity is already 
impending. Investigations have been made of timber consump- 
tion, of the stocks of unmined coal, of the prospect that the sup- 
ply of gold will be equal to the demands of commerce, of the 
growing scarcity in many species of food- fishes which once 
swarmed in rivers and seas. There is great need, however, for 
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more investigations of this class, and for the dissemination of 
more accurate information upon these subjects.” 


Beginning a partial enumeration of the things in nature that 
are being used up, the writer mentions food as the most impor- 
tant. This depends on soil-fertility, and this in turn on the 
available quantities of certain necessary mineral elements— 
nitrogen, potash, and phosphorus. Nitrogen we may yet be 
able to get from the atmosphere; but the others are found in 
deposits that will one day be exhausted. So it is also with fuel ; 
coal deposits are still huge, but certainly not inexhaustible. We 
replace coal for the production of power by the use of water or 
wind, but nothing else will serve when heat is desired. The 
same is true of petroleum, of the metals, and of the various valu- 
able mineral deposits. What shall be done about it? The first 
thing, the writer thinks, is to economize ; and economy must be 
enforced if necessary. He says: 


“In the last analysis, legally as well as morally, public neces- 
sity has always a higher claim than any right of private prop- 
erty. It is entirely within the abilities of civilized governments 
to provide for such manifest necessities of the future as the con- 
servation and perpetuation of the timber supply, the economical 
use and prevention of waste of the earth stores of petroleum, 
phosphorus, coal, and any other products in which present con- 
sumption threatens to bring the world to an early famine No 
rights of private ownership to use or waste at will are paramount 
to the public necessity.” 





MOVEMENTS OF THE EYE IN READING. 


EADING, one of the commonest occupations of our life. is, 
as every one knows, curiously, and often disastrously, 
fatiguing. Eye specialists have long urged that the reading in 
schools is the real cause of the recent marked increase of short- 
sightedness (myopia). Again, careful tests have shown that 
some persons can read even four times as fast as others who pos- 
sess apparently an equal amount of intelligence. Here, then, are 
problems of practical importance. Can printing be done in such 
a manner as to lessen fatigue, to prevent the increase of short- 
sightedness, to increase the reader’s speed and facilitate his in- 
terpretation of the matter before him? Such problems are now 
being investigated by experts in laboratories of experimental 
psychology. In a recent number of 7e American Journal of 
Psychology, Dr. E. B. Huey contributes an unusually interest- 
ing article from the Clark University laboratory, which may 
clear up some of the mechanical details of this problem. 

The cornea of the left eye was rendered insensitive to pain by 
the use of holococain, and a very light plaster-of-Paris shell, 
with a hole drilled through its center, was attached directly to 
the eyeball, being held in place by suction. This shell was con- 
nected with a system of light aluminum levers in such a way 
that the movements of the eyeball were traced in an enlarged 
form upon a moving sheet of smoked paper. By ingenious elec- 
trical devices, the traveling point of the lever recorded not only 
the movements of the eyeball, but also the speed with which 
these movements took place, and the time occupied by the eye 
in each movement could be correctly determined down to a thou- 
sandth of a second. This is what the tracings of the lever 
showed according to the account just mentioned : 

“The eye moves over the matter line by line in all cases or in 
very nearly all. The movement along the line is in no single 
case continuous, but by quick jerks of varying length. .. . The 
return sweep of the eye is almost invariably unbroken until near 
the end, when an occasional halt is made apparently to enable 
the eye to get its bearings ina new line. [These halts] are more 
numerous in the long line passages than in the shorter ones.” 

In reading a Cosmopo/itan article, the average number of move- 
ments to each line is slightly over three, and the ordinary news- 
paper line gives nearly the same result. A line of but 21 milli- 
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meters [less than an inch] length may be read without any lateral 
movement whatsoever. The eye seldom moves along the whole 
extent of the line. It starts from a point somewhat to the right 
of the left margin, and then moves, by a series of jerks, to a point 
to the left of the right margin. This indentation is usually 
greater at the right. 

Another interesting feature is that of the speed with which the 
eye jumps forward along one line, and sweeps back to start the 
next. Dr. Huey found that all the jumping movements, altho 
they varied considerably in length, occupy, curiously enough, 
about the same time, approximately forty-four thousandths of 
asecond. The return sweep of the eye, altho it traveled three 
or four times as far as it did in making the short jumps, occupies 
only fifty-five thousandths of a second 

How long, now, does the eye remain still between each of the 
forward jumps? Careful measurements are given to show that 
the pause generally occupies about one hundred and eighty-five 
thousandths, 7.e., about two tenths, of a second. “Skimming” 
decreases this time. ‘‘The passages read at maximum speed 
show a decrease in the length of the reading pause, and, as the 
speed of movement is not increased, it would seem that increase 
in speed in reading 1s brought about solely, or at least mainly, 
by decreasing the number and duration of the reading pauses.” 

The author concludes that the ordinary newspaper line pos- 
sesses the length which 1s most favorable to the reader’s eyes. 
We understand that, as a result of these investigations, the final 
reports of the present national census are to be printed in two 
narrow columns instead of in one wide one as formerly. 





SUBMARINE RIVERS. 


HAT many rivers flow beneath the earth’s surface is a well- 
known fact; that others flow beneath the waters of the sea 
1s not so widely understood. The latter phenomenon 1s depend- 
ent on the former, the submarine fresh-water streams being in 
all cases the mouths of subterranean rivers. They may keep on 
their courses for some distance, however, beneath the heavier 
salt water, and may even cut channels in the sea-bottom before 
they are dissipated. The subject is treated in Za Nature (Jan- 
uary 5) by acontributor signing himself ‘‘R. S_," who writes as 
follows 


“Only a few months ago Mr. H. Benest, a talented English 
geographer, published in the bulletin of the London Geographi- 
cal Society an interesting study of the subject indicated by our 
title; that is to say, on streams of fresh water flowing beneath 
the surface of the sea. This truly curious phenomenon has also 
recently been studied by the Geographic Institute of Brus- 
en eee 

“It is a curious fact that disasters to ocean telegraph-cables 
first called attention to this subject. On several occasions, about 
1895, a new and well-made cable between Cape Verde and Brazil 
broke. Soundings were made to,discover whether these break- 
ings were due to the state of the sea-bottom, and it was found 
that the place in question was near the submarine mouth of a 
subterranean river; the alluvial material transported by this 
fresh-water stream encountered the cable and finally succeeded 
in breaking it. The fact is, that a river that flows into the la- 
goons of Yof, on the coast of Senegal, is finally lost in the sand. 
It undoubtedly has taken its invisible course to the sea, and it is 
this river that has been discovered in the deep hollow of more 
than 1,300 meters [4,270 feet] that is traversed by the Brazilian 
cable. Also, while the cable was being repaired, at a point 
24 kilometers [15 miles] from the shore, the repair-ship was sur- 
rounded one day by orange-skins, calabashes, and bits of cloth 
which could not have come from the mouth of the Senegal River, 
140 kilometers [90 miles] distant. 

“As an explanation of this curious phenomenon and of others 
like it, we may suppose that the ancient surface channels by 
which fresh-water streams have reached the sea have sometimes 
become buried in sand and débris, through which the water now 
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flows. When the continued passage of the water has had suffi- 
cient effect in undermining the sea-bottom, a movement of the 
earth is produced, and if a cable is laid at such a point it may 
be broken by the sudden tension to which it is subjected. This 
has been shown in the case of the river Rovuma on the east 
coast of Africa. Also to the north of Arica, Peru, is a river that 
disappears suddenly into the sand and flows invisibly toward the 
sea, when it forms a submarine stream. 

“We might also cite the characteristic example noticed 18 kilo- 
meters [10 miles] west of the Peruvian port of Talara; in this 
case, as in others, it was seen that the bottom of the sea was a 
real river-bed, with a considerable lowering of level. Some dis- 
tance in the interior there is a chain of lakes whose outlet is lost 
in a rocky chasm and the water thus swallowed up is doubtless 
that which appears again off the coast of Talara. 

“Captain Lugar has discovered, 600 meters [1,000 feet] south- 
west of the island of Saba, in the Antilles, the emergence of a 
strong sheet of fresh water that spreads out in concentric circles. 
Even in France we have a typical case in the lake of Ossegore, 
to the north of Cape Breton, whose outlet flows to the sea under 
the sands of the coast and probably in the deep channel cut long 
ago in the sea-bottom by the ancient mouth of the Adour. Ex- 
amples could be multiplied in the seas of Europe; these are, 
notably, the streams of fresh water seen rising from the muddy 
depths between Barton and Messle, or from the estuary of the 
Thumber in Great Britain, or yet again the fissures in the sea- 
bottom that give forth a mass of fresh water off St. Margaret’s in 
the County of Kent....... 

“It is evident that these peculiar cases may be quite easily 
explained by means of the innumerable fissures that cover the 
surface of our planet, of which M. Martel has made so interest- 
ing a study; but the phenomenon is little known in this odd form 
of a spring of fresh water rising in the midst of the sea.”— 7rans- 
lation made for THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 





Substitute for Coal.—It is reported that a workman 
named Montag, in the Hemshof dye and soda factory, near 
Mannheim, Germany, has invented a substitute for coal which 
costs about 25 cents per 220 pounds to manufacture. The proc- 
ess is described by A. L. Frankenthal, United States consul at 
Berne, in 7he Advance Sheets of Consular Reports, issued by 
the Government (January 29), as follows: 


‘Peat is the basis, with addition of certain chemicals which, 
up to the present, are the secret of the inventor. Parties who 
have seen the product burn say that it gives a great heat, burns 
with a bright flame, and leaves no slag and only a small quan- 
tity of white ash. Certain Mannheim capitalists have tried to 
obtain the secret from the inventor by offering him a position as 
director in a company to be established, giving him a salary of 
$4.000 and two per cent. of the net profits; but he has refused 
this offer, because he wants to control the sale of the invention 
himself. Capitalists now claim that Montag asks too high a 
price. Mr. Gehrig, the secretary of the Mannheim Chamber of 
Commerce, has, it is said, undertaken to procure the necessary 
means to commence the manufacture of the article in partner- 
ship with the inventor. They have bought 25 acres of peat land 
and have bonded 125 more in the vicinity of Hockenheim, where 
they will erect the necessary buildings, large enough to keep 
several hundred men at work. It is figured that the daily out- 
put will be 60 tons. It is said that the peat is thoroughly dried, 
ground by a machine, mixed with the chemicals, and pressed into 
brick shape.” 





Lack of Progress in Wireless Telegraphy.—De- 
spite the numerous reports of startling disclosures about to be 
made of developments in wireless telegraphy, 7he Electrical 
World and Engineer finds that there has been very little of actual 
achievement as yet. It proceeds to ridicule some of the newspa- 


per stories, and then comments as follows: 


‘*Meanwhile, in those corners of the world in which the wire- 
less telegraph is really needed things appear to remain 7” sfatu 
guo. In pursuing our inquiries, we found that a number of wire- 
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less telegraph sets had been sent to the seat of war in South 
Africa, and had been successfully used in communicating be- 
tween war-ships sufficiently far removed from the firing line. 
Meanwhile the search for De Wet goes merrily on, and the only 
Boers found are discovered after the manner of carpet-tacks on 
one’s bedroom floor. It is all very interesting and instructive, 
of course, to learn that the wireless telegraph is at the front, but 
what is it doing there? Also in the Chinese campaign, we 
found that what little communication was established at all was 
due to the dexterity of the wideawake little Japanese in running 
telegraph wires. In the practical work of a campaign, the new 
method seems as yet to have found no place. We learn that our 
army authorities are doing some capital experimental work, but 
in spite of the work done nothing published here or elsewhere 
seems to indicate very startling success in the line of military 
communications. For special commercial purposes between fixed 
and not too distant bases the outlook seems rather better, but of 
definite achievements we hear but little. An exception to the 
rule should be made in the case of Professor Fessenden's work 
for the Weather Bureau, which promises to result 1n the first real 
practical application of wireless telegraphy in this country to 
useful purposes.” 





Telephoning without Conducting-Wires.—In a re 
cent test of wireless telephony across the Mississippi River, at 
St. Paul, reported in 7he Evening Post (New York, January 8), 
evidence was given of the utility of the method which may result 
in the adoption of the plan when the mechanism has been per- 


fected. ‘The report runs as follows: 


“The distance across the river at that point is one thousand 
feet, and, in spite of a strong wind and extremely cold weather, 
conversation was carried on with little difficulty. The name 
wireless telephony is something of a misnomer, as wires have to 
be used. One hundred and fifty feet were stretched parallel to 
the river on each side, and the transmitters and receivers were 
attached to each set, the voice vibrations being carried across the 
river from one and registered on the other. For a time the ex- 
periment worked well, but before long the moisture in the breath 
got into the diaphragms, freezing them to such an extent that 
they had to be thawed out, and then did not do as good work. 

. . The first trial was with five volts of battery, and the sound 
of the voice could be heard, altho words could not be distin- 
guished. Later, without any change in apparatus or current, the 
words could be distinguished as easily as in a direct telephone, 
and afterward the sounds were muffled and could not be distin- 
guished. Other batteries were then attached, five at a time, 
finally cutting in with twenty volts on one side of the river and 
five on the other. The operator at the five-volt end could not 
only understand what was being said to him, but could hear 
others talking on the bank of the river near the transmitter.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES, 


A FRENCH investigator has come to the conclusion that the brains of 
military and naval men give out most quickly, says 7he Medical Record 
(December 15). “He states that out of every 100,000 men of the army or 
naval profession 199 are hopeless lunatics. Of the so-called liberal profes- 
sions, artists are the first to succumb to the brain strain, next the lawyers, 
followed at some distance by doctors, clergy, literary men, and civil ser- 
vants. Striking an average of this group, 177 go mad to each 100,000, 
Domestic servants and laborers are not far behind ; the professional men 
supply 155 out of each 100,000 as candidates for the lunaticasylum. Néxt, 
but with a long interval, come the mechanics, of whom only 66 in each 100,- 
ooo lose their wits. Wonderful to relate, commercial men retain their san- 
ity the best of the whole group, as they send only 42 out of 100,000 to the 
madhouse.” 


“THE English victims of arsenic poison in beer,” says Popular Science, 
“now number more than sixty dead and more than one thousand ill. The 
area affected is confined within a hundred-mile radius from Manchester, 
but the panic among beer-drinkers has spread almost throughout the 
whole country. It has been completely established that the cause of the 
poisoning is arsenic in the sulfuric acid used in the manufacture of 
glucose which the English brewers employ in place of malt and hops in 
making cheap beer. The poison has thus far been traced to only one es- 
tablishment, which supplied glucose sugar to several breweries in the 
Midlands and the north. ... An analysis showsthat some beers sold in 
saloons contain arsenic sufficient easily to kill any persistent drinker, as 
much as one sixth of a grain being found ina pint. The fact that arsenic 
is a cumulative poison makes it more dangerous.” 
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196 THE LITERARY DIGEST 
THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A JEWISH PLEA FOR THE ABANDONMENT 
OF JUDAISM. 


CERTAIN amount of animosity toward the Jews is encoun- 
tered among all Aryan races. Inthe Preussische /Jahr- 
bucher (Berlin), a Jew, Benedictus Levita, discusses this ancient 
prejudice, and comes forward with an unprecedented proposal. 
Altho he has in mind mainly conditions in Germany, his re- 
marks will be found applicable to most countries. We sunma- 
rize his article as follows: 


Political equality is granted to the Jew in theory, but in prac- 
tise it is not fully given. Social equality is often denied, and it 
must be admitted that only a fraction of the Jews are ripe fora 
perfect union with the rest of the people. Not at all fit for such 
a union are the mass of orthodox Jews. In physique, language, 
mode of life, and way of thinking, they are sharply distinct from 
the Christians and from the rest of the Jews; and they have no 
wish to coalesce with their neighbors. Not quite fit are those 
who, tho not orthodox, value their Judaism, but ignore the race 
problem, and deny the existence of a Jewish question. Fully 
fit for union are those who see nothing but a useless load in their 
Judaism. 

Our cause has retrogressed of late. We are no longer permit- 
ted to become army officers in Prussia. A few of the smaller 
states deny government positions to Jews altogether. This sort 
of thing embitters, but it is a situation that can not last. More 
important is the social boycott. Very many clubs and associa- 
tions nowadays refuse us membership. Among the upper classes 
good manners forbid such rough denials, but even here we do 
not get beyond commonplace civilities. In such circles marriage 
with Jews is counted impossible ; even wealth can not overcome 
the obstacles to it. But all this feeling changes when the Jew is 
baptized. The state drops its objections, and society willingly 
opens its doors to the convert. Now, as the baptism is generally 
sought for reasons other than those due to religious conviction, 


- one would say that the Jew, in order to become an equal, must 


show himself to be a rascal without character; and this explana- 
tion is preposterous. 

The fact is that the German is much more religious than free- 
thinkers are willing to admit. You can not imagine him without 
his Sunday, his Christmas, his Easter, his Pentecost. However 
much theservices of the church may be despised, they are al- 
ways made use of at marriage, birth, and death; they are not 
gladly missed by any one in the education of his children. It 
must be admitted, too, that with the Jew religion is national. 
The compact of God with Israel, the exodus from Egypt, the 
revelations,.the ceremonies, all are national. The obsolete re- 
ligious practises, with their somber character, do not fit in with 
the happy gaiety of the Christian Germans, their beautiful mu- 
sic, their happy christenings, their Christmas and Easter. I 
may be told that the Christian Negro, Indian, or Chinaman is 
not received by his white brothers in America; but we are not 
Negroes, Indians, or Chinamen. /¢ 7s our religion alone that 
keeps us apart from the rest of the German people. 

But we reject reform upon a Christian basis. It may be said 
that we are no longer Jews, yet we can not become Christians. 
We can not believe in the divinity of Christ. But do the pro- 
gressive German Protestants, with their higher criticism, be- 
lieve in it? No; yet they hold fast tothe old forms. The same 
ministers who teach from the pulpit an undogmatic Christianity 
are compelled to pray to the Holy Trinity before the altar and 
confess their faith in the “Son of God.” This cast-iron “I be- 
lieve” is still there, and we can not, will not, pronounce the for- 
mula, for we can not believe. A mere formula, a piece of paper, 
divides us from our most enlightened Christian German brothers. 

But what shall we do? Are we to found a new Jewish-Christian 
sect in which Christ is recognized as man only? That would 
only separate us again, and we are tired, so very tired, of sepa- 
ration. Back into Jewdom we will not go; into the German na- 
tion we can not go. The terrible cry of our forefathers is still 
fulfilled in us: “His blood be upon us and our children.” 

Our children! Why should we transmit the curse to them? 
Why should they suffer for a cause which is no longer anything 
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to us? I have it! If we find in Christianity the true religion 
with the exception of a single doctrine that has lost its force, then 
we must not educate our children as Jews. The piece of paper 
which hinders us does not exist for our children. Let them take 
part in the great spiritual battle which is being fought out in the 
ranks of Christianity. Ours was the prophet who destroyed the 
law and taught eternal love. Let the wandering Jewdie. Le¢ 
our children become Christians. 


The editor of the /ahrbucher, Professor Delbriick, takes 
much pride in publishing the foregoing, altho he denies that 
the writer’s view of modern German Protestantism is correct. 
On the other hand, the antisemitic Deutsche Tages Zeitung 
says that the za/iona/ traits preserved by a distinctly national 
religion form in Germany the real barrier to the admission of the 
Jew as a perfect political and social equal.— 7 rans/ations made 
for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





WILL THE FOND DU LAC CONSECRATION 
CAUSE A SCHISM IN THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH? 

VER since the consecration of the Rt. Rev. Reginald He- 
ber Weller as coadjutor-bishop of Fond du Lac (see THE 
LITERARY Dicest, December 1), the Protestant Episcopal Church 
press have been alternately simmering and effervescing with 
excitement over this ceremony and its alleged illegality. It is 
doubtful if any American denominational quarrel in many years, 
if ever, has developed such animosity or led to more marked ex- 
pressions of antipathy and distrust between members of the same 
church. Indeed, so far has this quarrel proceeded that it has 
culminated, upon one side, in rumors of the prosecution of eight 
prelates of the church, and within the past week in an implied 
threat, on the other side, of a secession involving a large num- 
ber of Western dioceses. 

All the Episcopal journals have taken some part in this discus- 
sion, but after the opening hostilities the New York Churchman, 
the leading conservative paper of the church, withdrew the fire 
of its heavy guns from the offending prelates, and left the battle 
to be fought out by two journals, Zhe Church Standard, of Phil- 
adelphia, representing in this case the Protestant party of the 
church, and 7he Living Church (Milwaukee), representing 
the Catholic or High-Church party. The quarrel, like the first 
great schism in Christendom, is thus largely a matter of dispute 
between the East and the West. A perusal of the columns 
of these two journals during the past month or so makes lively 
reading. In its opening article (December 8) upon what it 
says is “fast coming to be called ‘The Fond du Lac circus,’ ” 
The Church Standard says that it ‘can recall nothing in recent 
years which has caused a more painful feeling of humiliation 
and indignation” than this ecclesiastical function. It refers to 
the “cool assumption of a half-dozen men ”—the bishops of Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Indiana, etc.—in setting out to “change the 
ordinal of the church and to import into it a ceremonial borrowed 
from her bitterest enemy ”"—the Roman Church. “The entire ab- 
sence of a decent respect for the opinions. . . of their fellow 
churchmen was unmannerly and—worse.” It speaks of “the 
senselessness of the proceeding”; and, again referring to the 
eight bishops, it remarks, ‘‘Whom the gods would destroy they 
first make idiotic; and if any of the gentlemen who engaged in 
that remarkable performance had thought it worth while to con- 
sider consequences,” he might have foreseen that trouble would 
come as the result. It further alludes to the ceremony as an 
“exhibition of ungoverned self-will.” The “performers at Fond 
du Lac,” it says, ‘‘were bishops, and they have pretty badly 
discredited their own order. . .. At Fond du Lac there were 
eight bishops, and there are at least three more who may be 
numbered with them as leaders in the amomia of childish (or 
senile) self-will.” In the following issue the same journal refers 
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to ‘‘the Roman Catholic costumes” (the miter and cope) of “‘ this 
spectacular function,” and adds: “ 7hey were distinctly prelati- 
cal insignia, and their purpose was to magnify a particular 
order of ministers by arraying the bodies of its representatives 
in gorgeous apparel.” Their further purpose, it adds, as part 
of “a faction demonstration,” was ‘distinctly and purposely 
schismatic.” “If the gentlemen of Fond du Lac imagine that 
they can hide the mixed motives of prelatical pretension and 
schismatical self-assertion behind the vestment question... 
they are likely to be speedily undeceived.” We quote further: 


“It is idle to say that those costumes have any sanction of law 
in the American Protestant Episcopal Church. The fact of the 
matter—and a very curious fact it is—is this, that, in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, here zs no law of vestments for the 
officiating minister. So far as the /aw goes, therefore, every 
man is at liberty to do that which seems right in his own eyes; 
and consequently, so far as the use of those Roman Catholic 
vestments is concerned, the bishops in the Fond du Lac function 
were guilty of no breach of any written law. They had just as 
much right to wear Roman Catholic vestments as eight other 
bishops would have to consecrate a bishop in cutaway coats and 
red ties, or even in their shirt-sleeves. Just as much right—o¢ 
a bit more ; if the one would be an outrage on ecclesiastical de- 
cency, so was the other; and in making the consecration of a 
bishop for the whole church the occasion of a defiant partizan 
demonstration, the Fond du Lac bishops violated every canon of 
ecclesiastical comity and good taste which would be violated by 
a disorderly partizan demonstration of a coatrary kind, such as 
the other side has never yet been tempted to make. 

“It is now, we trust, sufficiently evident that one may admit 
the use of Roman Catholic vestments at the Fond du Lac function 
to have involved no technical violation of written law, without 
acquitting the parties of a far more serious moral offense against 
the church than any merely technical violation of arubric. But 
there were violations of the rubric, plain and clear. The bishops 
who were present may say that the service appointed by the 
church for the consecration of a bishop was ‘used’; and that we 
suppose to be true 77a sense. But in any straightforward canon- 
ical sense it is not true; and the converse proposition is ridicu- 
lously untrue ; for THE HYBRID SERVICE USED AT THE CONSECRATION 
oF Mr. WELLER WAS NOT THE SERVICE APPOINTED BY THE PROTES- 
TANT EpiscopAL CHURCH FOR THE CONSECRATION OF A BISHOP. .... 

“Even that, however, is not by any means the worst part of 
the business; for every bishop who participated in the perform- 
ance at Fond du Lac had solemnly sworn at his own consecration 
that he would conform to ‘the worship of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church,’ zo? as he or any combination of episcopal partizans 
might see fit to mutilate it by excisions or interpolations, mate- 
rial or ceremonial, but as the church itself has appointed and 
directed it to be used. Can any one pretend that those gentle- 
men conformed to the worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in a service which was simply #o¢ the service appointed in the 
Book of Common Prayer for that occasion? And if not, what 
becomes of the sanctity of episcopal oaths of conformity? Are 
they to be understood hereafter to count for a goéd deal less than 
the bare word of a simple gentleman? If we are reminded that 
there may be a difference of opinion regarding the effect of the 
Fond du Lac interpolations we reply that a simple gentleman 
does not permit himself to behave in any manner which shall 
bring his word of honor into question ; and that bishops will do 
well to guard their oaths at least as sacredly.” 


But it is idle, the writer says, ‘‘to fight the devil with fire. 
The devil always has a good deal more of that sort of ammuni- 
tion than his opponents ever have, and he doesn’t burn his fin- 
gers, as they always do, in using it.” Therefore it would be 
“the worst thing in the world just now” to get “violently 
angry,” and to give these ‘Fond du Lac radicals” the “faintest 
plausible pretext to raise the coward cry of Persecution !” 

Shortly after the consecration, Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, 
who as senior bishop in the American church is the presiding bish- 
op of the General Convention, published the following protest : 

“As the recent consecration of the bishop coadjutor of Fond du 


Lac was held under the authority of the commission signed and 
sealed by me as presiding bishop of the church, I feel myself 
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called upon to disclaim any responsibility for the violation of the 
rubrics on that occasion and the introduction of vestments hav- 
ing no authority of use in the church,” 

Curiously enough, on the letter-head of this protest is an im- 
print of the Episcopal miter, which is used as part of the official 
seal of all the Protestant Episcopal dioceses in the church. Zhe 
Living Church, calling attention to this fact, also reproduces 
the title design from the cover of 7he Church Standard, con- 
taining ‘“‘the Roman Catholic” miter and crosier, a proceeding so 
displeasing to the latter paper as to cause it at once to have this 
embarrassing title design coyprighted to avoid further offenses 
of this kind. “Just a little funny, you know,” a writer in 74e 
Living Church remarks, “this denouncing of the miter on the 
inside and parading it on the cover as a distinctive mark of epis- 
copacy! You know we had to look for bishops in cope and miter 
only in stained-glass windows. The miter has for the most part 
been used to ornament furniture, plate, china, and even pipes. 
So the placing of it where it rightly belongs is something of a 
shock. What a shock, and oh, how funny!” Another writer in 
the same paper, under the caption “Miter Done Worse,” makes 
the following apostrophe : 

“O all ye bishops of the American church, who have worn miters on 
your rings, slippers, stoles, seals, rochets, carpet-bags, and letter-heads, 
step up and be counted! 

“O all ye bishops of the American church, who have worn copes and 
miters on your visits to England, laying your ‘ magpies’ aside, stand up 
and be counted!” 

Alluding to the present garment ordinarily worn by Anglican 
bishops, said to be derived from a court dress of the time of 
Charles II., and known vulgarly as the “magpie” and by the 
Indians as “heap big sleeves,” another writer in the same journal 
asks why, instead of the ancient episcopal garments used in Chris- 
tendom for a thousand years, an American bishop should in pref- 
erence ‘appear with the dress prescribed by the court chamber- 
lain”? The Living Church points out thet miters were worn by 
Bishop Seabury, the first American bishop, and by Bishop Clagett 


‘ 


who followed him, and were acknowledged as a legal and per- 
missible vestment by a special resolution of the House of Bish- 
ops in 1886. It further prints pictures of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of Lincoln, and numerous other English, 
Scotch, colonial, and American bishops in miter and cope, to- 
gether with sixteen English bishops and high ecclesiastics in 
cope who took part in the Queen’s jubilee in 1887. 

Turning to the more serious phases of the controversy, The 
Living Church denies the right of Bishop Clark to any jurisdic- 
tion in the recent service, terming this claim on his part “an 
impertinence equal to the similar pretense of the Bishop of 
Rome.” It says: 


“We beg to place on record the fact, which 1s beyond question, 
that the bishop of Rhode Island has not any greater jurisdiction 
in the State of Wisconsin than any other foreign bishop. We 
call the attention of the House of Bishops to this decided usurpa- 
tion and exhibition of papalism on the part of one of their own 
members. It is an offense of the first magnitude. If every one 
of the petty and trivial charges preferred against the bishops at 
Fond du Lac— Roman Catholic vestments’ and all—were true 
they would pale into insignificance beside this distinct claim to 
a universal presidency over THe Cuurcu’ on the part of the 
bishop of Rhode Island. . . . It must be remembered that there 
has been a distinct, uncanonical, and unwarranted invasion of 
the jurisdiction of the bishop of Fond du Lac by another bishop. 
We have herein shown what rights and prerogatives have been 
claimed by other bishops at other consecration ceremonies—and 
we could easily multiply the instances threefold, and only regret 
that we lack space todo so. Now there never has been a ripple 
of complaint when bishops of large and influential dioceses, or of 
‘moderate’ views, have interpolated rites in the consecration 
functions. Bishop Potter could confer a Hobart hood, Bishop 
Dudley could confer a ring on Bishop Burton, in one of the low - 
est’ parishes in this country, surrounded by the ‘Lowest ’- 
Church bishops; Bishop Doane could bestow pectoral cross and 
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episcopal ring, Bishop Sessums could wear a biretta at his con- 
secration, and scores of bishops appear with their hoods ; Bishop 
Kendrick could retire to an ante-room for his vesting accompa- 
nied by one of the Rev. (but thoroughly respected) editorial wri- 
ters of The Church Standard, and all those many other interpo- 
lations we have cited and many more which our notes show, 
could be made, without comment from the press or criticism from 
the presiding bishop; indeed Bishop Clark himself could and did 
take the ‘chief parts’ at the consecration of Bishop Potter when, 
as we showed last week, there were distinct interpolations in the 
form itself, a printed ‘Order of Service,’ and vestments (hoods) 
worn which are of recent introduction into this church.” 


All this “ malignant denunciation of godly bishops” and “ vul- 
gar attempts at an irreverent wit” on the part of ‘our two East- 
ern contemporaries,” in which there have been “insults heaped 
on insults,” says Zhe Living Church, “indicate very strongly 
a systematic attempt back of all these to sow discord between 
East and West; and in a later issue (February 2) it implies that 
the editor of 7he Church Standard, because of personal animos- 
ity to Bishop McClaren, of Chicago, shown upon previous occa- 
sions, has, “under color of an attack on certain unimportant de- 
tails of the consecration service,” made ‘‘a direct and malignant 
personal attack on the bishops in question and on churchmen and 
churchmanship of the Central West in general.” It concludes 
with the following significant passage : 


“Shall we drift apart? We certainly shall, if rights admitted 
in New York and Pennsylvania are denied in Wisconsin. We 
certainly shall, if personal abuse is to supersede calm argument 
and dignified consideration. We certainly shall, if presiding 
bishops may make interpolations in New York and condemn 
their brethren for similar interpolations in Wisconsin. We cer- 
tainly shall, if missionary appropriations for dioceses are to be 
made contingent upon abject submission to Eastern ecclesias- 
tics. Wecertainly shall, if narrowness and lack of sympathy or 
appreciation, with wilful ignorance of conditions in other locali- 
ties, are to be the conspicuous traits of those who guide the 
thought of the church. We certainly shall, if yellow journal- 
ism, with repeated misinterpretation of facts, gross exaggera- 
tion, and refusal to correct with their own mistakes, are sanc- 
tioned by the public of this church. 

“Yes, we can very easily grow apart. The misunderstand- 
ings between the East and the West of Europe which culminated 
in a great schism which a thousand years have been too short to 
terminate, can easily produce a like result in America, and Rome 
and Constantinople are nearer (geographically) to each other 
than are New York and Chicago.” 


The New York Lvening Post (January 26), commenting on 
the fact that Dr. John Fulton, editor of 7he Church Standard, 
lately took the significant step of procuring and printing a legal 
opinion from ex-Justice Charles E. Andrews, of Syracuse, who 
gave it as his opinion that “the procedure at Fond du Lac vio- 
lated the law of the church,” says: 


““Churchmen are asking themselves, What is the meaning of 
so unusual a step as the obtaining of the opinion of so eminent 
a jurist, unless for the purpose of a formal presentation of charges 
against the offending prelates of the next General Convention? 
It is not likely, they say, that so elaborate a preparation of the 
case could have been made merely to strengthen an editorial dis- 
cussion in the columns of Zhe Standard. Dr. Fulton is a canon- 
ist of ability, and, they declare, if he has so far committed him- 
self as to take legal advice on the matter, it can not but be for 
some serious step of which this means is adopted of giving notice 
on the other side.” 


The bishops who would be involved in this legal and ecclesias- 
tical prosecution include some of the most prominent prelates of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. The best known is the Rt. 
Rev. William E. McClaren, bishop of Chicago, a member of the 
committee on canons, and one of the leading members of the 
House of Bishops. The bishops of Milwaukee, Indiana, Ne- 
braska, Fond du Lac, Marquette, and two coadjutor bishops are 
also involved. 
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IS MR. ALLEN’S “REIGN OF LAW” AN IN- 
FIDEL WORK? 


R. JAMES LANE ALLEN’S latest novel has created a 
somewhat extraordinary amount of controversy in the re- 
ligious world. One distinguished Unitarian divine—Dr. Chad- 
wick—has said that the book has done more for the liberal cause 
than all the sermons preached in liberal pulpits during the past 
year. On the other hand, President McGarvey, of the College 
of the Bible, University of Kentucky, has written a lengthy crit- 
icism of the work; and various other Kentucky ministers have 
followed him, either supporting or challenging his statements. 
‘The whole controversy is reprinted in pamphlet form by Mr. Al- 
len’s publishers. Dr. Mc- 
Garvey condemns “The 
Reign of Law” as_ essen- 
tially an infidel work. He 
says: 


“The chief purpose of the 
book is to degrade Chris- 
tianity to the level of the 
great heathen religions of 
Asia. On pages 293 and 
294 the author teaches ‘that 
Buddha’s faith and Brah- 
ma’s were no more direct 
from God than Buddhistic 
or Brahman temples were 
from God; that the Koran 
is no more inspired than 
Moorish architecture is in- 
spired ; that the ancient re- 
ligion of the Jewish race 
stands on the same footing 
as the other great religions 
of the globe—as to being supernatural ; that the second religion 
of the Hebrews, starting out of them, but rejected by them, 
the Christian religion, the greatest of all to us, takes its place 
with the others as a perfectly natural expression of the same hu- 
man desire and effort to find God and to worship Him through all 
the best known in ourselves and in the universe outside of us.’ 

“If these statements about the Hebrew religion and the Chris- 
tian religion are true, then our Bible is false from beginning to 
end. If there was nothing supernatural in either, it follows not 
only that -the most important records of the Old Testament are 
false, but that Jesus is not the Son of God, He was not born of a 
Virgin, He wrought no miracles, He was not raised from the 
dead, and there is no hope of salvation in His name. Mr. Allen 
makes no attempt to prove these assertions, either by argument 
or by historical evidence. He simply asserts them; and he evi- 
dently hopes that somebody will believe them because James 
Lane Allen asserts them, tho they are contradicted by the testi- 
mony of apostles and prophets, and by the judgment of the 
wisest men who have lived since Christ disappeared from this 
earth. He has no need to offer the Scotchman’s prayer, ‘ Lord, 
give us a good conceit of ourselves.’ ...... 

“What is meant by ‘The Reign of Law’? Literally there is 
no such thing. It is notin the nature of law toreign. To reign 
is an act which can be literally attirmed only of persons. A man 
may reign, a God may reign, a devil may reign; but a law can 
not reign. If law could reign, we should have no gambling in 
Lexington, and no open saloons on Sunday. There would be no 
false swearing in courts of justice, and no dishonesty in politics. 
It is men who reign in these matters—the judges, the grand jury, 
the sheriff, and the police. They may reign according to law. 
Law can not reign even over those who are appointed to execute 
the law. Law is nothing more than the expressed will of the 
lawgiver, and if the law is complied with, it is not because the 
law reigns, but because they reign whose duty it is to enforce 
the law. The title of this book then contains in itself a false as- 
sumption. . . . I will take a step further and say that this boasted 
uniformity of the laws of nature, even apart from miraculous in- 
terferences, is very far from being what unbelievers commonly 
affirm. It is a law of nature, for instance, that water runs down 
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hill; but it ran up hill at a terrific rate in Galveston the other 
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day. It is a lawof nature that gravitation draws everything 
toward the earth; but it causes water to stand in perpendicular 
columns in our pumps, and it sends the balloon, which has to be 
held down with strong ropes, up above the clouds when its ropes 
are cut. It is a law of nature that what we call cold contracts all 
substances affected by it; but it causes water at the freezing 
point toexpand. It is a law of nature that heat softens and ex- 
pands objects that are heated; but it causes clay to harden and 
contract. Many such illustrations might be given; and if our 
knowledge of nature were complete we might find that there is 
no law of the material universe that does not sometimes reverse 
its action. Why, then, should it be thought a strange thing if 
the God who made all these laws has sometimes for special rea- 
son reversed the action of some of them, or stretched out His 
hand to do something without the use of any natural force? The 
prejudice against miracles is nothing but a prejudice—it has no 
reason to sustain it; and but for this prejudice such books as the 
‘Reign of Law’ and such lectures as those of the recent unla- 
mented Ingersoll would never be written.” 


Mr. Allen, in replying to this, goes at some length into a num- 
ber of personal and local matters connected with the University 
of Kentucky, and then says: 


“The main part of the president’s address is devoted to what 
he calls the infidelity of the book, and to me as being the real 
infidel. If aman wished to make an attack upon the president, 
here would be his chance; if he desired to employ coarse ridi- 
cule, the weapons are placed in his hands; if he chose publicly 
to humiliate the president, as a thinker and a scholar, before his 
students and his church, the opportunity is complete. I do not 
mean that this would be done by still further correcting the 
president in his statements, assumptions, and reasoning. As, 
for instance, his denunciation of a writer for being an infidel 
merely because he chose to make an imaginative study of a boy 
who thirty years ago passed under the influences that destroyed 
the faith of somany. As, for instance, when he neglects to read 
the plain words of the boy: ‘I believe in the God of all men’— 
meaning thereby the Creator of the Universe, the Father of 
Mankind—and enters into a demonstration that it is impossible 
for any one to believe in all the GODS of Mankind. As, for in- 
stance, when he neglects to notice the boy’s statement: ‘ His 
(that is, God’s) reign is the reign of law,’ and enters into the 
discussion that law itself can not reign; reaching the conclusion, 
however, that God reigns through law—a position identical with 
that of the boy at the outset. It is not for careless words and 
reasoning that one could, if he chose, take his revenge upon the 
president ; but it is for all that he has to say in defense of relig- 
ion and of Christian miracles—his life-long study—in the light of 
modern learning. 

“But let the president beware! He must have in his classes 
many quick-witted boys of common sense and the rudiments of 
a public-school education. Any such lad will be able to tell him 
that all his cited illustrations of how natural laws reverse their 
action only prove that such laws do not reverse their action. 
Why does not the president then look at once into some elemen- 
tary treatises on physics and chemistry? Or why does he not 
call confidentially upon his professor of natural science and talk 
with him half an hour for the common credit of the faculty and 
the good name of the institution? I have but to add, if the 
president will kindly hear me, that as for my own belief or be- 
liefs respecting all these matters—that is a personal question in 
no wise to be intruded upon by public attention. Still I wish to 
say that in the main I believe what David believed, without Da- 
vid’s too frequent dogmatism; but dogmatically sure I am of 
this: that such theology as the president has shown in his ad- 
dress, coupled with such ignorance of the intellectual condition 
of his age, helps to drive young men out of the church. In all 
probability it would have helped to make David an infidel. It 
would certainly make me one.” 


The Rev. E. L. Powell, of Louisville, Kentucky, believes that 


Mr. Allen’s portrayal of the religious conflict in David's mind is 
little better than a caricature. He says: 


“Not only was there not sufficient reason in the divisions of the 
churches to overthrow the faith of David, but he does not make 
a respectable fight for his faith. He finds sectarian narrowness 
and bigotry in the churches. Let it be granted. But was that 
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sufficient reason for rejecting the Christian revelation? As well 
might it be rejected because there is hypocrisy in the churches, 
He is bitterly grieved when his pastor does not have any sympathy 
with him in his doubts; but a brave man is not overthrown by 
the lack of sympathy. And, by the way, that interview in its 
tone and spirit is worthy only of medieval barbarism. See pages 
go-91. It is utterly unjust as representing the pastor of any 
church claiming to preach the gospel of sympathy and love. It 
is nothing more or less than cheap caricature, and unaccountable 
in the light of Mr. Allen’s well-known elevation of style and 
thought. And having failed to make any fight for his faith, we 
next behold David ‘lying down in the grass under the wide-open 
sky’ with his Darwin before him. ‘That day the lad changed 
his teachers.’ Was there ever a more contemptible overthrow? 
It is like a soldier taking to the woods when he has received only 
a scratch before opportunity has been given to have the spirit of 
battle aroused in him, or ever he has struck one decent blow for 
the cause he has espoused.” 


In reply to the assertion that Mr. Allen misrepresents the spirit 
of religious bodies three decades ago, the Rev. David Utter, of 
Denver, writes: 


. “I know that in the decade following the Civil War the theo- 
logical conditions were much as Mr. Allen describes them, even 
in far-away Kentucky and Indiana. And we boy-preachers in 
the Christian Church [the Disciples of Christ, sometimes wrongly 
called Campbellites] in that day did read the ‘new thought’ in 
secret. When we were convinced of its truth we didn’t try to 
defend it in public; that would have been useless ; we didn’t try 
to reconcile it with the ‘ primitive gospel’ we were preaching; we 
simply went back to the farms and gave up preaching; or we 
took to teaching, or went to college elsewhere. . . . In 1869, I 
went to that same university [the University of Kentucky]... . 
Leaving there I preached for the Christian Church (Disciples) 
for two years, at the end of which time I was very much in the 
state of mind in which ‘David’ is described as being when he 
went back from Lexington to the hemp-fields. I talked with 
President McGarvey, and the spirit of the conversation is very 
well given in Mr. Allen’s hero’s conversation with his pastor. I 
asked if I would be allowed to read all books on science that | 
wished to read. I was told that there were books that no Chris- 
tian student should read. I do not think Darwin was men- 
tioned, but I knew of him and wished to read ‘The Origin of 
Species.” My talk with the president and further talk with some 
students who were known to me convinced me that the liberty I 
sought could not be found there, and I went straight from there 
to Boston and the next year entered Harvard Divinity School.” 





THE PAPAL HIERARCHY. 


“T° HE Vatican authorities publish each year a book called 

‘La Gerarchia Cattolica,” which gives officially the status 
of the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church. The issue for 
the present year has just made its appearance, and from it we 
extract the following details: 


At the head of the Roman Catholic hierarchy stands, of 
course, Pope Leo XIII., elected on February 2, 1878, and crowned 
on March 3 of the same year as the two hundred and sixty-third 
occupant of the throne of St. Peter. In addition to being the 
Pope, Leo XIII. has the following official titles: “‘ Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, Successor of the Prince of Apostles [Peter], Supreme 
Pontifex of the Universal Church, Patriarch of the Church of the 
Occident, Primate of Italy, Archbishop and Metropolitan of the 
Roman Church Province, Sovereign of the Secular Possessions 
of the Roman Church.” 

The College of Cardinals consists now of 59 members, there 
being 11 vacancies, so that the total membership is 70. One of 
these vacancies has recently been filled by the selection of Dr. 
Simar, the archbishop of Cologne. Seven cardinals died during 
the past twelve months. There are three grades in the college, 
the highest, that of cardinal bishops, having a membership of 6, 
all of whom are Italians; the second grade, cardinal priests, 
has a membership of 48; while of cardinal deacons there are 
only 5. In Rome itself 24 cardinals permanently reside, and of 
these 22 are Italians. ‘The other 25 cardinals reside abroad as 
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archbishops in their native lands, or as bishops or patriarchs. 
In regard to nationality, 33 cardinals are Italians, 7 are French, 
5 are Austrians, 5 are Spanish, 2 are Germans, 1 each a Pole, a 
Portugese, an Australian, a Canadian, an American, an English- 
man, an Irishman, and a Belgian. Ten of the cardinals are 
members of religious orders, viz.: 2 Jesuits, 2 Benedictines, 2 
Oratorians, 1 Franciscan, 1 Dominican, 1 Capuchin, and 1 a Car- 
melite. During the pontificate of Leo XIII. from 1878 to Igo, 
132 cardinals have died. ‘There are in all 14 patriarchates, 170 
archbishops of the Latin rite, and 694 bishops; 54 archbishops 
and bishops of the Oriental rite, 368 titular archbishops and bish- 
ops, and 8 without any diocese. The entire Roman Catholic 
hierarchy consists of 1,322 prelates of episcopal rank.—7vrans- 
lation made for Tue LiTERARyY DIGEsT. 





EGYPTIAN PARALLELS TO CHRIST IN AN 
EARLY GREEK PAPYRUS. 


HE many curious resemblances to the story of Jesus found 
in legendary documents of non-Christian religions have 
been pointed out upon numberless occasions by scholars, and of 
recent days particularly by Dr. Paul Carus, in an interesting 
series of articles in The Ofen Court. One of the latest parallel- 
isms discovered is in a set of tales called “The Priests of Mem- 
phis,” from a papyrus belonging to the British Museum. The 
date of the manuscript is placed at about 67 a.p., altho the actual 
composition of the tales may have been considerably earlier. 
The London Jewish Chronicle (January 11) gives the following 
account of these Egyptian stories. It says: 


“They relate to the circumstances surrounding the miraculous 
birth of a child. His mother has a dream. She is told to eat the 
fruit of a melon vine, and she will be granted her desire of a 
male child. At the same time the father is told in a dream that 
the child will work wonders, and that he is to be given the name 
of Se Osiris. The child is born, and this is how he is described : 

«Tt came to pass that the child Se Osiris was one year old; it 
being that people might have said he was two years old. He 
being two years old, they might have said he was three years. 
He grew big, he grew strong, he was sent to school, and he ri- 
valed the scribe that they had caused to give him instruction. 
The child, Se Osiris, became that he began to say magic with 
the scribes of the House of Life in the Temple of Ptah in Mem- 
phis, and all the world wondered at him.’ 

“This account presents a striking resemblance—too striking, 
indeed, to be accidental, considering that the story is about syn- 
chronous with the introduction of Christianity— with the accounts 
given of the birth of Jesus in the New Testament. According to 
Matt. i. 20, 21, an angel appeared to Joseph in a dream foretell- 
ing the birth and future greatness of Jesus. Luke tells (ii. 40) 
how rapidly the child grew in wisdom and strength, and also 
(11. 46, 47) how amazed the doctors of the Temple were at the 
questions he put tothem. There is likewise, in this collection of 
Mr. Griffith, a story which presents a curious parallel to that of 
Lazarus and Dives in the New Testament. A poor man is car- 
ried out to burial with small ceremony; a rich man with great 
pomp and wailing. But afterward, in the lower world, the rich 
man is found in prison, clad in vile clothes, while the poor man 
occupies a seat of honor near the throne of Osiris. 


The Jewish Chronicle's comment is that “such resemblances 
point toa common store of ideas and legends of which writers 
belonging to the first two centuries would avail themselves, the 
authors of the New Testament included.” ‘The only Christian 
comment we have yet seen on this discovery is from the London 
Tablet (Rom. Cath.), which remarks that this is only another 
example of the singular facility with which Christian history and 
doctrines were incorporated at an early date into pagan legends. 





The Coming Monistic “Church Universal.”—The 
recent marked growth in the Western world of spiritual monism, 
or the system of thought which resolves the universe of mind and 
matter into one divine substance, leads an English writer, Mr. 
Ernest Harrwitz, to predict that the time is not far distant when 
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the great religions of the East and West will unite upon this 
philosophy as an adequate spiritual basis for a universal church. 
He holds that in the union of VedAntic and Christian forces there 
is a possibility of a tremendous revival of spiritual religion, far 
mightier than the forces set in operation by Luther and Calvin. 
In The Theosophical Review (London, November) he says: 


“The monistic revival of the twentieth century will achieve 
no less, I believe, than the spiritualization of scientific research 
and the rationalization of religious fervor. Then science and re- 
ligion will cease their conflict, and will peacefully flourish, side 
by side, like two fruitful branches grown from the same tree of 
divine knowledge. A great outpouring of spirit will pass over 
the earth, and the time will be ripe for the church universal, 
when the Christian and the Indian churches may meet as 
friends on the common ground of the Ved4anta. The day will 
likewise come when another divine institution, the Mohamme- 
dan Brotherhood, will be incorporated into the Monistic Church, 
for Islam, too, has realized the ‘One without a second,’ thanks 
to the illumination of the ‘God-intoxicated’ Sifis. SAdi and 
HAfiz have done for Mohammedanism what Eckart and Tauler 
did for Christianity, and the Vedanta for the religions of India. 


May the time soon draw nigh when we shall be ready to institute 
the church universal!” 


The London Ligh? (Spiritualistic), commenting on this, says: 


“Certainly, Vedanta teaching has significantly interested Eng- 
land and America for some years, suggesting to many the need 
and the possibility of at least a bridge between spiritual Chris- 
tianity and Vedantic philosophy ; or even between VedA4ntic phi- 
losophers and really modern scientists. We believe in the prob- 
ability of this. The tendency everywhere is toward spiritual 
Monism. What we have to do first is to rid ourselves of the old 
missionary egotism or bigotry. There are many roads to God, 
and our true work is, not to condemn any, but to find out the one 
secret of them all.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


REPEATED statements are made in public journals as to the wholesale 
conversions of French clergy to Protestantism, particularly under the 
auspices of a certain Abbé Bourrier, who keepsa home for Prétres Evadés 
in Paris. It is said, for instance, that seven hundred priests were con- 
verted to Protestantism in a year. From other sources, one hears much 
of a “Catholic revival” in France, including not only theliterary leaders 
but the young men of France of all walks of life. The London Church Re- 
view, a pronounced Anglican paper, quotes the letter of the French corre- 
spondent of 7he Pilot, who says that upon investigation the seven hundred 
priests shrink to a dozen or so who have chiefly seceded on account of 
breaches of discipline. 

A ROMAN Catholic paper relates that a convent school when visited was 
found to be filled with little girls of ages ranging from six to sixteen, with 
fresh sweet voices, in childish accents singing : 

Of our passions we are weary— 
Weary of the yoke of sin. 

A convict prison chapel, when visited, was found, with a select and ex- 
clusive congregation of forgers, burglars, wife-beaters, etc., in stentorian 
tones giving tongue to, 

Dear angel, ever at my side, 
How loving thou must be, 

To leave thy home in heaven to guide 
A little child like me. 

“Father Faber of course wrote ‘A guilty wretch like me,’” says Catholic 
Book Notes, “but that would have been appropriate under the circum- 
stances, which would never do, so the corrupt rendering was preferred.” 


AT a recent great Eucharistic Congress in Goa, Ceylon, there were pres- 
ent nearly the whole Roman Catholic hierarchy of India, including the 
Patriarch of Goa, the archbishops of Bombay and Verapoly, eleven bishops, 
and three Syrian bishops of the Malabar rite. The ceremonies relating to 
the body of St. Francis Xavier, which had not been exposed since 1890, were 
interesting, the devotion to the saint’s body bearing some resemblances to 
that shown by the primitive Christians to St. Paul (Acts xix. 12). Says the 
London 7ad/e¢t (Roman Catholic, January 12): “On Friday, the 6th of De- 
cember, all the prelates repaired, about ro A.M., to the sacristy of Bom Jesu, 
to which, by the direction of the patriarch, the coffin in which the precious 
relics rest had previously been brought. The coffin was still locked and 
sealed ; after the arrival of the governor the document drawn up in 1890, 
at the last expusition, was read, and the highest representatives of the ec- 
clesiastical and secular authority together opened the coffin. To judge 
from the description which I had read and heard about the condition of 
the body at the time of the last exhibition in 1890, no great change has since 
taken place. This opinion was confirmed by one of the bishops who saw it 
then, tho another prelate thought to notice a change. For more than an 
hour the bishops, the canons of the chapter, and the secretaries were al- 
lowed to remain near the relics of the saint, now praying, now applying 
objects of-devotion to the body. Then the open coffin was carried on the 
shoulders of six bishops—the Archbishops of Bombay and Verapoly, the 
Bishops of Mangalore, Trichinopoly, Galle, and Jaffna—to the church. 
There it was enclosed in the shrine which had been placed in front of the 
sanctuary, and exhibited to the veneration of the faithful.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


POSITION OF THE PRINCE CONSORT OF 
HOLLAND. 


MID the congratulatory comment of most of the European 
papers on the occasion of Queen Wilhelmina’s marriage, 
February 7, comes a note of warning from the Manchester Guar- 
dian. Holland, it remarks, ‘should not forget the fate of small 
rich countries which have great and powerful neighbors—to whom 
they are related by marriage.” So far, however, the only solici- 
tude which the marriage has brought to the surface in Holland 
has been that caused by the 
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EUROPEAN COMMENT ON VICTORIA’S DEATH. 


HE comment on Queen Victoria’s death that appears in the 
press of continental Europe is in close agreement with that 

of the British papers (already quoted in our columns) on two 
points, namely, the high personal character of the woman, and 
the fact that her passing marks the termination of a distinct 
epoch in Great Britain’s history. The Queen—die Grossmutter 
von Europa, asthe Germans called her-—had come to be regarded 
by many in Europe as the strongest pillar of international peace, 
and her death is looked upon as a serious misfortune for the civ- 
ilized world. ‘Among the nations friendly to Great Britain,” 
says the Figaro (Paris), “there is none which associates itself 
more sincerely than France 








constitutional difficulties in de- 
termining the status of the 
young Duke of Mecklenburg, 
who has captured the hand 
and heart of the only queen 
now reigning over a civilized 
country. The Dutch parlia- 
ment finally passed the bill 
granting citizenship to him 
and regulating his legal rights 
and privileges. He will not 
exercise any royal powers, and 
even the possible ending of the 
marriage relation by divorce is 
very carefully provided for. 
The Allgemeine Zeitung (Mu- 
nich) explains the provisions of 
the law and the difficulties of 
the case as follows: 

“The husband of the Queen 
is given equal position with all 
royal Dutch princes, both as 
regards privileges and duties. 
But the law is not regardless 
of the possible ending to the 
marriage, either by the death 
of the Queen or by divorce. 
Should the Queen die, then the 
Prince Consort retains all the 
rights of a Dutch prince until 
he may choose to remarry. If 
he marries again, or if divorce 
takes place, Prince Henry 
ceases to be a member of the 








with the grief of the British 
people. We bow respectfully 
before the bier of the most il- 
lustrious sovereign of the nine- 
teenth century.” The Jemps 
(Paris) believes that Victoria 
was the “ideal of the constitu- 
tional sovereign,” and says 
that she “restored to the crown 
its prestige and moral author- 
ity without seeking to extend 
its prerogative. ... She was 
the first servant of the state, a 
sort of permanent colleague of 
ephemeral ministers. . . . Her 
death will be the signal for 
grave changes. It is the end 
of an era.” “As the incarna- 
tion of the intelligence of 





Great Britain,” says the Széc/e 
(Paris), “she was really 
great.” M. Hanotaux, French 
ex-Minister of War, writing in 
the Journal (Paris), says that 
the principles that governed 
her were “impartiality and 
moderation at home, prudence 
and humanity abroad,” and 
expresses a wish that these 
may be “adopted as a guide 
by het successors and people, 








for they would constitute her 








Dutch dynasty. The children 
- which may result from the 
marriage, nevertheless, will 
retain their claim to the throne of Holland. The Prince-Con- 
sort receives no annual appanage as husband of the Queen. 
Should he become a widower, he will receive $62,500 a year; 
but this appanage will cease as soon as he remarries. 

‘There was, indeed, an intention to make the Prince-Consort 
independent of his wife from a financial point of view. But 
there were constitutional difficulties, as the constitution contains 
no proviso for such grants except to the Queen-Dowager and the 
heir to the throne. A change in the constitution was not thought 
advisable, not only because months might pass ere it was ac- 
cepted, and the marriage of the Queen would have to be de- 
ferred, but because an alteration in the terms of the constitution 
would necessarily create much political excitement in the coun- 
try.” 


Speaking of the motto of the house of Orange—“Je main- 
tiendrai” (“I will maintain”)—a Paris paper (the Gax/ois) 
wonders whether it refers to the young Queen’s provision for 
her husband or to the promise made by the Dutch nation that it 
it. will support him!—7ranslations made for Tue LITERARY 
DicEst. 


QUEEN AND PRINCE-CONSORT OF HOLLAND. most enduring monument. 


“While always wishing for the 
greatness of her country,” says Baron de Courcel, ex-Ambas_ 
sador to London (in the Echo de Paris), “she remained, 
as far as possible, faithful to the cause of peace and was es- 
pecially friendly to France.” The Matin (Paris) severely 
criticizes British policy during the reign of Victoria, concluding 
its indictment by saying: ‘For two years past the marvelous 
edifice of Britain’s greatness has appeared to be shaken to its 
foundations. Now the keystone has fallen.” Inthe Sozy (Paris), 
M. Laurencen, Radical, similarly observes: ‘The last unseen 
tableau of this long reign leaves us cold, very cold, and even disre- 
spectful. Too many memories press down sympathy. In the op- 
pression of Ireland, the massacres of workmen, the opium war, the 
blowing of Hindus from cannon, and the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria, the late Queen did not show the slightest pity or sympathy 
for the victims. Moreover, she never really loved us. Her gov- 
ernments deceived, robbed, and hustled us. Why, then, regret 
her?” The French Nationalist press regards Victoria’s death as 
retribution for the misery caused by the Boer war. Says the 
Patrie (Paris) : “‘ Victoria’s end is justice striking for the crimes 
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committed in her name, and retribution for fifty years of infamies 
in Ireland. No woman ever broke so many hearts, no mother, 
perhaps since the world began, ever received the curses of so 
many other mothers.” The /nztransigéant (Paris), Rochefort’s 
paper, declares that “ Victoria’s death is sad principally because 
of the worse conditions to follow”; and the Zzberz¢é (Paris) calls 
upon England to “honor her memory by making peace with the 
Boers.” 

The comment of the German press is rather upon the future 
possibilities of international politics than upon the death of the 
Queen. “An unusually fruitful life has come to an end,” de- 
clares the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) ; but it considers as unfor- 
tunate the Queen’s wish to be styled Empress, a title which “cost 
so much blood in India, and brought about British imperialism, 
which cost so much blood in other parts of the world.” The 
Tageblatt (Berlin) 





remarks that the [WR 3 Ra al 

many threads of | . : . 
relationship that 
stretched between 
Great Britain and 





Germany have 
“proved to be one 
of the most endur- 
ing bonds between 
the two countries.” 
This journal, in 
speaking of the po- 
litical significance 
of the Queen’s death 
at the present mo- 
ment, says: “A 
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served and widely extended it.” The A//gemeine Zeitung (Vi- 
enna) reviews the progress made during her reign, and says: 
“One need only contrast England, which, in every department 
of human activity, marches at the head of civilization, with the 
Continent—with its militarism, its dissatisfied working classes, 
its parliaments diminishing in authority, its animosity between 
races and classes, its indebtedness and impaired national well- 
being—in order to envy the unique greatness and prosperity of 
Queen Victoria’s realm.” 

The Italian papers are very sympathetic. The /ta/za (Milan) 
declares that her “constant, scrupulous respect for the constitu- 
tion during her sixty-four years’ reign has made the country 
sixty-four times richer, wiser, and more liberal.” The Osserva- 
tore Romano (Rome), the organ of the Vatican, points out that, 
during her reign, the number of British Catholics has increased 

from 200,000 to more 





than _ 10, 000, 000. 
“This,” it declares, 
“is the flower which 
Catholics wear in 
memory of Queen 
Victoria.” The Voce 
della Veritd avoids 
reference to the per- 
sonal character of 
the Queen, and se- 





verely criticizes the 
British Government. 
Noteworthy among 
the other expres- 
sions which come 








from all over the 








large part of the 
world, which con- 
demns the war in 
South Africa as un- 
dertaken by Messrs. 
Chamberlain and Rhodes . . . for their self-enrichment, and the 
destruction of a little, freedom-loving, heroic people, will see in 
her death at such a moment a large measure of divine justice.” 
The Agrarian journals generally see in the Queen’s death the 
beginning of England’s decline. The leading Agrarian or- 
gan, the Deutsche Tages Zettung (Berlin), declares that the 
Queen saw that this decline had begun, and it was this knowl- 
edge that gave her death-stroke. A number of German jour- 
nals, notably the Kd/nische Zeitung, publish detailed and 
appreciative surveys of the Queen’s life and work. 

The Dutch press printed the notice of Victoria’s death with 
mourning borders. After the usual personal tribute, the H/an- 
delsblad (Amsterdam) concludes: ‘The end of her pacific reign 
was obscured by the shadow of war and insurrection, and, alas! 
finishes with an unjust war against a little people, which is all 
the more humiliating as England has not conquered the valiant 
Boers.” 

The Russian press generally expresses perfunctory sympathy, 
but touches the political chord. The Journal de St. Petersbourg 
(published in French) declares that ‘the private virtues of the 
sovereign, not less than her political perspicacity, were the ob- 
ject of universal respect.” The Russian journals, however, can 
not forget the Boer war, and the Rossya (St. Petersburg) says: 
“England’s prestige is largely due to the Queen. To spare 
Queen Victoria, much has been forgiven her ministers. With 
her will depart Britannia’s good genius.” 

The tone of opinion in Austria is, in general, one of respectful 
sympathy. The Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) points out that the 
largest contributions to England’s national greatness were made 
by women: “Elizabeth created the nation’s power, Victoria pre- 


UNCLE SAM: “See how he works!” 


world, even «from 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA AS CONQUERORS. 


iene a0: “Dani the journals of Con- 
) JLL.:: “Ouch f” 


UNCLE Sam: “Oh, you’re fast, are you? Permit stantinople, are the 
me to help myself to the Nicaragua Canal words of the G/as 
Treaty.” —.Amsterdammer. d ‘eae 

Tzrnogorza (Cetti- 
gne), official organ of the Montenegrin Government: ‘Our 
people all weep over her bier.”—7ranslations made for THE 


LITERARY DIGEST. 





A MUSSULMAN’S VIEW OF THE TRANSVAAL 
WAR. 


RATHER unexpected champion of England in South 

Africa has appeared in the person of Ismail Kemal Bey, 
until recently governor-general of Tripoli, and a prominent 
member of the Young Turkish Party, the organization that aims 
at reforms in the empire of the Sultan. He contributes to 7ze 
Fortnightly Review a digest of a recently issued pamphlet 
which he wrote to arouse the interest of Mussulmans all over 
the world in the South African struggle, ‘‘ because on its outcome 
hangs the fate of the Mussulman world. If we value our future,” 
he continues, “‘we must hope for the success of the English, who 
for more than three centuries have pursued the noble and hu- 
manitarian task of the gradual regeneration of the Orient.” The 
future of Europe, Asia, and Africa, he explains, and particularly 
the future of the Mussulman peoples, is bound up in the relations 
of England and Russia, ‘‘who meet along all the frontiers of the 
world, and one of whom must very soon become supreme.” Rus- 
sia is the bugbear of the Mohammedans, and, in this respect, 
England and Turkey find common ground. We quote further: 


“We have not only the same interests, we have also a common 
enemy who threatens us to the same degree, and this is the prin- 
cipal and decisive point. Every blow at England's prestige is 
aloss for us, while the disappearance of our authority in the 
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Orient would bring about the decline of the British empire. Who- 
ever should wish to effectively attack England would be obliged 
to begin by passing over the corpse of Turkey. The day that the 
Muscovite flag floated over the walls of Constantinople would be 
doubly fatal, because it would mark at the same time the fall of 
che Ottoman empire, the decline of England, and the cessation 
of the grand task which England has undertaken in civilizing an 
entire world, and delivering it from the yoke of barbarity and 
superstition.” 


England, he declares, must fortify Herat, the key to India, 
and Turkey must render impregnable Constantinople, the key 
to the whole world. 
“To make strong 
the two states that 
hold these keys is at 
once to place the 
English possessions 
for all time beyond 
the reach of attacks 
upon land and sea.” 

The Transvaal 
war has attracted 
the “burning inter- 
” of all Eastern 
peoples, Mussul- 


est 


mans in particular. 


The latter consider 4 1. MR. EDMUND BARTON, 
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this part of South Africa and more than a million of its inhabi- 
tants had been destroyed. As for the Mussulman Malays, who 
in their own home had possessed servants and been accustomed 
to live well, they were reduced to slavery, and those who had 
not disappeared under this tyrannical treatment, preserved barely 
the name of their origin and their religion.” 

A rapid survey of the history of Boer-British relations during 
the past century brings this writer to the conclusion that Eng- 
land’s triumph in South Africa “would facilitate the progress of 
civilization among the colored inhabitants and guarantee the 
present and future interest of the world -in general and particu- 
larly of the Mussul- 
man world.” Upon 
the result of this 
contest, he declares 
in conclusion, hangs 
the fate of the entire 
East : 

“T repeat earnest- 
ly that the true 
friends of civiliza- 
tion ought to wish 
for the success of 
the gigantic effort of 
England in Asia and 
on the other conti- 
nents, and that op- 


Prime Minister of Common- ’ presse d peoples, 


the English race, 
“on account of its 
religious beliefs, po- 
litical doctrines, 
commercial apti- 
tudes, and still more 
by its geographical 


weath and Minister for 
Exterior Affairs. 
2. MR. JAMES R. DICKSON, 
Minister for Defense. 
SIR JOHN FORREST, 
Postmaster-General. 
4. MR. ALFRED DEAKIN, 


Attorney-General and Minister all their hopes of 
of Justice. ; 


5- SIR JOHN HOPE, EARL OF 


especially the Mus- 
sulmans, in their de- 
sire to arrive at their 
full moral and po- 
litical development, 
should place in her 


preservation.” 


position and its co- HOPETOUN, 


lonial possessions, 


power and inspiring 
authority created by 


7. MR. CHARLES C. KINGSTON, 
Minister for Trade and Customs. 


First Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth. 


as a sort of motive ty 6. ; SIR WILLIAM LYNE, 
< , Minister for Home Affairs. 


King Victor 
Emanuel III.—A 
correspondent from 
Rome, according to 


God for the revival 8. RT. HON. G. TURNER, . j the Courrier des 


of Oriental civiliza- 
tion and the regen- 
eration of the Mo- 
hammedan world.” 
Ismail Bey declares 
that England has 
always been the 
friend of Mussul- 
man peoples, and 
refers to Lord 
Chatham’s famous 
remark: “‘The Eng- 
lishman who does 
not recognize the 
importance to Eng- 
land of the political 
existence of the Ot- 
toman empire is a lunatic.” The particular interest of Mussul- 
mans in the Transvaal war arises from the fact that the Dutch, 
and the Cape Boers especially, have always been oppressors of 
Mohammedans. Here is the indictment he draws up against 
the Boers: 


“They believed that it was permitted to shed blood. and to con- 
fiscate the property of whosoever was not a follower of théir relig- 
ion, whether he were a-native or a foreigner, Malay, pagan, or 
Mussulman ;.to.take the children of their victims and make them 
their slaves was, in their way of thinking, a pious act. During 
one hundred and fifty years of such misdeeds, all the tribes of 


Treasurex, 





THE NEW FEDERAL CABINET OF AUSTRALIA. 


Etats - Unis (New 
York), says that the 
Italians are struck 
by the contrast 
which the character 
of the present king 
forms to that of his 
predecessor. It may 
be said without ex- 
aggeration that Vic- 
tor Emanuel III. is 
the antipode of his 
father. Humbert, 
tho an excellent 
man, had not an at- 
tractive personality. 
His irregular feat- 
ures possessed a sort 
of vulgarity which 
one was astonished 
to find in the representative of one of the most ancient of royal 
houses; he was cold and indifferent, almost hostile, to letters 
and art, and particularly so to music. He said himself that he 
liked better to look at a sewing-machine than at a work of Ben- 
venuto Cellini. 

The features of Victor Emanuel III. are delicate and aristo- 
cratic; he is not only a distinguished numismatist, but is fond of 
all the arts, and follows with interest the literary movement of 
Italy. Fond of elegance himself, he attaches particular impor- 
tance to the appearance of his troops, and in this respect nothing 
escapes him. He paid a visit recently to the barracks of the 
cuirassiers who form his body-guard, and discoursed at length 
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upon their rich uniform. Altho the cuirass has become a per- 
fectly useless ornament, he wishes to preserve it on account of 
its picturesqueness. Victor Emanuel III. likes to come in con- 
tact with his soldiers. Like Peter the Great, he calls them 
“comrades ” and, like the great Frederick, he tastes of their soup. 
It is said that he tries to imitate the Emperor of Germany, and 
this report displeases him very much. He is up every morning 
at six o’clock, and immediately plans out his course of action for 
the day. Noone comprehends better than he that punctuality is 
the politeness of kings, and punctuality in Italy is a rare thing, 
for Italians as a rule have no idea of time. With them, to dine 
at noon means to eat- anywhere between twelve and three 
o'clock. Victor Emanuel III. openly manifests the intention of 
exercising his authority as much as the constitution permits, 
which is not a great deal. The Socialists alone believe him ca- 
pable of a coup-d’ état. 

It is said that the King purposes to make a truly royal gift to 
the City of Rome. To honor the memory of his father, Victor 
Emanuel III. has decided to purchase the Borghesa Villa, that 
glorious monument of Italian art, and to present it to the Roman 
people.— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE ‘*FRENCH SHORE” QUESTION IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


HE modus vivendi which has existed between the English 
and French occupants of the ‘French Shore” of New- 
foundland for the past ten years came to an end on January 1, 
and the knotty problem of French fishing rights in Canada again 
presses for settlement. The original ten years’ agreement really 
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THE BENEVOLENT CODFISH, 

NEWFOUNDLAND TALKING Cop (addressing the two fisher-girls France 
and England): “Look here, my dears, do discuss me in a friendly way. It 
would give me such pleasure to be the means of bringing you both to- 
gether !” —Punch. 
terminated one year ago; but the Newfoundlanders, not wishing 
to embarrass the British Foreign Office, then in the first throes of 
the South African war, consented to a provisional extension of 
one year. Now they demand permanent settlement, and are 
claiming the right to be consulted in the selection of the new 
governor, on the ground that the fisheries dispute necessitates 
the appointment of a man of “‘exceptional qualifications.” 





[February 16, 1902 


The facts in the dispute are as follows: The Treaty of 
Utrecht, in 1713, gave the island of Newfoundland absolutely to 
Great Britain; but, at the same time, conceded to French fisher- 
men, 0.1 a certain defined portion of the Newfoundland coast, 
the right to catch fish and dry them on the land without being 
subject to local restrictions. ‘They were forbidden to erect forti- 
fications or any other buildings, except for the purposes of dry- 
ing their fish or for repairing their vessels. They were also pre- 
cluded from wintering on the island. The British colonists were 
pledged not to molest the French fishermen “during their fishing” 
or to injure their property during their absence. These rights 
were reaffirmed by other treaties, in 1783, 1814, and 1815. It is 
admitted that the value of this fishing concession has decreased 
to a large extent. Last year there were only about five hundred 
Frenchmen employed in all capacities on the shore. The main 
element of profit appears to arise from the lobster-canning indus- 
try. The Newfoundlanders maintain that lobsters are not fish 
and that the Treaty of Utrecht did not contemplate the erection 
of factories tocan them. The French rejoin that what drying is 
to acod canning is to a lobster, and hold that the treaty meant 
to give French fishermen the right to ‘treat their take,” what- 
ever it was, so that it would keep till it went to market. It is 
also generally admitted, even in the French journals, that while 
(to quote the Zemfs) the French rights ‘“‘are incontestable and 
uncontested,” the present status of affairs is anomalous and un- 
fair to the Newfoundlanders. 

The English papers generally advocate buying out the French 
rights as cheaply as possible. Says the London 7imes: ‘Give 
France a guid pro guo, The issues are not important enough 
to justify a quarrel between .two great nations.” The J7emps 
holds that France must have compensation for the surrender 
of her treaty rights, and remarks: “Newfoundland, instead 
of being a stumbling-block in the relations of two great na- 
tions, should serve as a corner-stone for the edifice of a cordial 
understanding.” The Journal des Débats thinks that the ques- 
tion is a very thorny one and doubts whether it can be settled by 
barter. Of the suggestion that the British province of Gambia, 
on the west coast of Africa, be taken in exchange, the 7emps 
says: ‘““No one in France dreams of Gambia, the trade of which 
is already in our hands. On the whole west coast of Africa, in- 


‘deed, we are beating the English on theirown ground. Why 


should we pay for what we already have?” The /igaro and 
FEclair talk in the same strain. The latter journal suggests the 
cession of the Loz Islands, which are opposite the capital of 
French Guinea, and which, “while they are of no special utility 
to England, would be of great service to France.” 

Mr. Chamberlain has asked the Newfoundland Government 
to renew the modus vivendi for another year, and the Canadian 
journals, on the whole, regard this as the best plan. 

The Philadelphia Press points out that the United States has 
an interest in the settlement of the dispute, as the islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, which are also involved in the “‘ French 
Shore” question, have become “regular smugglers’ retreats, and 
worry exceedingly both the Canadian and American revenue 
service.” The Press concludes: 

“Friction occurs every year. Americans are denied bait by 
officious French naval men, and all concerned save the French 
agree with the report of the royal commission in the spring of 
1899 that the French treaty rights should be extinguished, as they 
are of the slightest value, really a source of expense to France, 


and are only retained by France for purely political reasons,”— 
Translations made for Tuer LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE monthly statistics of accidents in France caused by the horse, the 
bicycle, the automobile, and the railroad, for October, have just been pub- 
lished. Here is the résumé: Accidents caused by the horse 967, of which 82 
were fatal; bicycle 119, with 6 fatal ; automobile 38, with 2 fatal; the rail- 
roads 145, with 8 fatal.—Courrier des Etats-Unis. 
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“Le Roman d’une Pussie Chat.” — Frederick 
Rogers. (American Publishing Co., $1.50.) 
“The North Americans of Yesterday.”—Freder- 
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“The Republic of America."—L. B. Hartman. achievement is harnessed 
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Panama and the Sierras.”—G. Frank Lydston. | riod : 
(The Riverton Press, $1.75.) ” with 
“Random Fancies” (Sonnets).—James B. Town- | in perfect and 

send. (Cooke & Fry.) home complete 
“Lords of the North.”—A. C. Laut. (J. F. Taylor | lightin P 
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“A Year-Book of Kentucky Woods and Fields.” | 

--Ingram Crockett. (Charles Wells Moulton, 

$1.00.) A light like The power of 
“Cabin and Plantation Songs.” (G. P. Putnam’s ay—rich and 

Pith da} we 36 candles, 
“Poems and Short Stories.”—Rixford J. Lincoln, easy to © and wh ite, not 

(Dalton Williams.) eyes. 
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“Alaska.”—Copper River Exploring Expedition. 
(Government Printing Office.) 

“Ecumenical Missionary Conference.” [2 vols.] Turns up or 
(American Tract Society.) 
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a triumph of 
the century. 


lare,” his ode to the twentieth century : 


down . . 

“The Laws of Scientific Hand Reading.”—W. G. d lighting known 
Benham. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) and on or off. and more : 
> _ ; mn. »~ublis c , 4 
oe Valentine Brown. (Published by the perfect than | 
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As handy as Uy \\ ectricity : 
CURRENT POETRY. city gas— Hh : 
WE give herewith a few verses of Andrew more so Actually 
‘ °o waret > y 1's ME art. " . 
Lang’s version of Pope Leo XIII.’s “Carmen Secu because 
: 
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| portable. 


O blinded Pride on chaos hurled! 
O Night proclaimed where Light should be! 


Obey thou Him, who rules the World, NO LIGHT OF ANY KIND AT ANY COST HAS EVER “HELD A CANDLE TO IT.” 
Man, and be free! : J “9 : ; : ‘ 
Costs but a trifle more than previous imperfect experiments, but it 
He only is the Truth, the Life ; solves the proble ae Os) ae ee i 
He only points the heavenward Way ; Pee ja de (2g htfull; and without a st ng ve drawback. 
He only frees the Soul from strife, IT IS CHEAPER THAN KEROSENE. PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A VERY SHORT TIME, 


If men obey. 


Jesus, the Judge of years to be, 


Direct the tides, the tempest still ; FOR GETTING IT EXHIBITED IN YOUR TOWN, NOT TAKING ANY ORDERS 


And make rebellious peoples free | You - 
To work Thy will. Cc AN ‘ 


Sow Thou the seeds of happy Peace, They sell at dealers for Ten Dollars. We prefer to have you order through your dealer, 
aM Hell drive from us afer : | who will order one for you through his jobber. lf not we will send you one prepaid by 
F rs t , express on receipt of price. We protect you with the guarantee of money refunded in 
And bid the rage and tumult cease full if not found all we claim for it. (If interested in getting one free at little or no 


Of hateful War. trouble, write us at once.) * Address EDWARD MILLER & CO., Box 32, Meriden, Conn. 





The minds of Kings and Peoples mold, 


























Thy Word may all obey with awe; 2 1 
Be there one Shepherd and one Fold, IHIIHI HHI 
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mune. JOHN “. LOGAN writes: —_ - 
A War Poem . e great pleasure in sayin 
. that I have used the Sanitary Still Hair Insoles 
and find that it does all that is | HAPPY FOOT Ce » 
By WILLIAM WATSON. claimed for it by its promoters, re- | Keep feet dry. Keep warmth in—cold out. Cushion 
ous of ie partticn from weber, Sor Fast Make walking a pleasure. A godsend to 
os . " renderin clear and hea ” | a a . - 
St a See ET The Sanitary Still used in the Sedasonaphiis tor Sdeeat chikdvcs endendens peoche, 
We have not burned enough, or slain ; WHITE HOUSPF. Highest ewerd Comfortable summer or winter. 
Too littie havoc marks our path ; | rere Ee poten. VOID “CHEAP | —" . a pair; 3 pairs asc. Bester quality, crocheted 
7 . o . > AND FLIMSY STILLS edges, 15c. a pair; 2 pairs for asc. If not at your 
Wherefore so gentle, so humane ? Write for booklet. (Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. Green St. Chicago druggist’s or shoe dealer's, send > 
From countless rooftrees be there rolled — ——'| faThe Wa. H. Wiley & Son Co., Box °%, Hartford, Conn. 











The smoke of expiatory fires! ae a REE 
More incense yet an hundredfold 


The unsated God of War requires. “Just Ma rried  GOERZ LENSES 
A USEFUL BOOK. and Eastman Kodaks 


One of the best helps to aiding and confirming the | 
wines, . . Soe Ce? “i. : ‘Trataing,” yy | We are now ready to supply on our Double-Anastigmat 
illiam L. Evans, M.A. (Glasg.) ne Rev. Wm. M. | 5 J an ; ine ‘ 
Ln agh rp Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New wy cag nhs Buaibentaieeen ne Kodak and 
‘ork, said of it :— e NO. 3, 4< ° 
No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak with Goerz Double Anastig- 
mat and New Automatic TIB Shutter, complete, - $61.50, 


**T have been much interested in the philosophical pres- 
entation of the subject, as well asthe practical suggestions. 

If you have a Kodak we will fit a Lense for $14.00 less. 
This Lense and Shutter may be detached for use with other cameras. 











I can conceive of no course of training that could be more | 
useful, especially to young men, than that which is outlined 
in this most instructive book,’’ 

‘Memory Training ’’ is published by A. S. Barnes & For prices, circulars, etc., apply to your dealer, or to the 


Co., 156 Fifth Ave., New York, who will send a copy to ——— Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Sq., New York 


any address, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.25. 
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Suits and Skirts 
for Spring. 


’ NEw: exclusive fash- 
» sons for the coming 
season - suits and skirts 
which you will not find 
elsewhere. “We are just 
about ‘to. show our new 
styles, and by the timea 
letter can reach us our 
Spring. Catalogue and 
Samples will be ready. 

A broad field for your 
selection your choice of 
suits at $8, your choice 
of suits at $40, and at all 
pricesin between. That 
sounds well, but here’s 
the. point of it: Every 
garment in the array is 
cut as fashionably, 4ail- 
ored as well, made of: as 

‘ood materials as if you 

arched. New York for 
it, and paid more money. 

Made to order — of 
course you.object to 
‘* ready-made ”’ er 
—from the design an 
sample you choose. 

Suggestions for the 
Spring Wardrobe: 


i Spring, the fashionable kind 
New Suits, it ack of Paris $8 u 
about them, - - - = - - - = - - p. 
e 4 . 1 
Silk Lined Suits, mierals $15 up, 
and lined throughout with taffeta, - - p. 
New Skirts, Pesitt bat" gy ge 
they are light weight, - - - - - - p- 


Rainy-Day Skirts, fac? xo"ga"n! 
made of plaid back or plain materials, Pp. 


Wash Skirts, foclariemgy ie 
Sa! © Ae Oe OS OS SS ah 'S p. 


' Cool and pleasant 
Wash Dresses, (0° sor er as, 94 UP, 
We pay express charges everywhere. 
Our Catalogue of new Spring’styles and the latest 
samples will > sent free the next mail after your 
request, If a garment ordered from us should not 
satisfy you, let us have it back. We will refund 
your money. Our aim is your satisfaction. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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For 
Sick and Well 
Folks 


Robinson’s Bath Cabinet. 





Cures disease without medicine. 


Skin diseases. No disease can resist the power of heat. 


Thirty Days’ Trial Free. 


If not found as represented money refunded. 


curing disease, written by prominent Physicians. 
| Please send for our Book and Special Offer. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


’ 
} $75.00 to $200 monthly: can “he made. 

Write ug ut once for.special agent’s 190! proposition. 
j Exclusive rights given. Dv not delay. 





' Doing the, Best Work this Year... , 


| 
’ THE TH MPANY,. 
ROBINSON | Tacreva oes TOLEDO, OT ANY 


: 





A positive cure for Rheumatism, Blood, Liver, Kidney and 


A Turkish Bath at Home for Two Cents. 


$2.00 Book Free to Patrons. Contains full instructions for 


$500.00 in Gold will be Given ‘eae Agents 
, 
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| be traveling incognito, but in the little mountain 
t 





| 
. 


Blind from the first, blind to the end, 
Blind to all signs that ask men’s gaze 
In vain by lips of foe or friend 
The world cries shame upon your ways. 


Fulfil your mission ; spoil and burn ; 
Fling forth the helpless—babe as well ; 
And let the children’s children learn 
To hate you with the hate of hell. 


From whatsoever taint remains 
Of lingering justice in our heart, # 
Purge us—erase the poor last strains 
Of pity—such your noble part. 


So shall the God of War not lack 
His tribute ; and the long-foiled light 
Be for the hundredth time thrust back 
Into the night, into the night. 





A Challenge. 
By GEORGE S. HELLMAN. 
Think you to Shatter these high rocks, O Sea, 
That thus you strike in wrath? 
The firm crag rising o’er you fearlessly 
A truer spiendor hath. 
Think you to shatter man’s high hopes, O Fate, 
That thus you deal forth pain? 
Know that alone the dauntless are the great. 
Strike, if you will, again ! 
In February Cosmopolitan. 


PERSONALS. 


President Loubet and the Schoolmaster.—At 


a private dinner given some time ago by Presi- 





dent Loubet, some one, in conversation, spoke of 
Parisian fondness for investing their president | 
with royal. dignities, and of the absurdity of this 


sort of thing in a republic. Apropos of this re- | 


mark, a-writer in the Staats-Zeitung gives the | 
following as coming from the President himself: | 


“I will tell you a story which illustrates the 
value of forms, and etiquette. During my last 
trip through the southern provinces, I heard ofa 
village school all the graduates of which who had | 
applied for admission to higher schools: had 
passed their examination with honors. Out of 
curiosity I visited this school. I was supposed to 


village I was greeted with flags and the Marseil- 
laise, and the people all turned out in their best 
clothes. 

“The gray-haired master: stood in the doorway 
of the school at the head of his eighty-six pupils, 
drawn upin-.martial array. I took off my hat, 
but the schoolmaster only touched his big green 
velvet cap with his finger. Throughout the visit 
the cap remained on his head, tho I held’ my hat 
in my hand. The old man presented his best. pu- | 
pils ina singular manner, pulling one after another | 
out of the ranks by the earand bidding them make | 
their bows to the President. j 

“While conducting us into the room and back to 
our carriage, he walked in front’of us and showed 
us his back. My companion was boiling over with 
indignation, and I must confess that I was sur- | 
prised by the schoolmaster’s rudeness. I asked | 
him why he did not uncover to the first magis- 
trate of the republic. 

“*Monsieur le Président,’ he replied, ‘ pray do 


Pears’ 


What a luxury Pears’ 
soap is! \ 
It. is: the cheapest..and’ 
best toilet soap:in all the' 














- world, ° 
“All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores 
sell it, especially druggists, 
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Turkish Baths 


For 3 Cents 


A RACINE fold- 
ing bath cabi- 
net gives you a 
Turkish bathroom 
at home. Ata cost 
of three cents, 
you get all the pos- 
sible benefit of 
any vapor or hot 
air bath. These 
baths taken regu- 
larly insure 
health vigor and, 
cleanliness. They 
clear the complex- 
ion; they cure 
colds. And no other treatment is so widely 
employed by the best physicians in the cure 
of most chronic diseases. 

The Racine is not like the flimsy and un- 
serviceable cabinets that are widely sold. It 
is astout, double-walled room, rubber coated 
inside and outside, and fitted with a door. 
Merely tip it, and it folds into a six-inch 
space. The four best features in the Racine 
are controlled by our patents. Without them 
no cabinet can be satisfactory. 

The Racine is guaranteed to bethe best cab- 
inet on themarket, We sell on approval, to 
be returned at our expense if not satisfac- 
tory. Prices $5 up, freight orexpress pre- 
paid. Alcohol or gas heater, vaporizer, face- 
steaming attachment and 35 prescriptions 
for medical baths included. Send today for 
our illustrated catalogue, and order from that. 
RACINE BATH CABINET CO. 
Box X, Racine, Wis. 


Chicago Exhibit, 1005 Monadnock Bldg. 


Coffee Cost 


A lady; said, ‘“Blanke’s ; 
i” coffees cost more:at first, +. / 
\ but their best brand, ther *. 
. \. “FAUST. BLEND,’ makes so’... + 
!.) much -more; coffee—either \.:/ 
‘:) large or:smail cups—that } ."-s 
* doubt whether it,really costs ( 4? 





















Fi more;-in-spite of ‘their trade ‘2s, 

i, phrase, “It costs“more be- 

4,4 cause it’s worth more. :: , 
4 38 , 2 * 3 ar 2 si . 2 Aj 
ae i; Write for booklet: (free) or send $1.30 for (a? 
?} i lb can of Faust Blend—wbole, ground (4 ; 

; \ oF pulverized, if your dealer doesa't keep it, iS 4 

.' Blanke’s Coffee, / } 

Rew. { 

‘Sy ™, * ‘ : 34 ith 














2 Cents Each 
in CHICAGO CABIe 
. NETS. Taken Easi- 
ly, Safely. No ex- 
posure. Cleanses 
and invigorates en 
. tire system. Sure 
P preventative of 
isease. Keeps you 
healthy andstrong. 
ONE BATH CURES A 
COLD OR STOPS A 
FEVER. Guaranteed 
, to cure Rheumatism, 

et - ~ - : Obesity, Blood, Skin, 
Kidney, Liver and Nervous Diseases. Health resort medicated 
baths at home. Price with Formule and Heater, #. Shipped 
onapproval. GOOD AGENTS WANTED, @5 a day easily made. 
SPECIAL: To the first purchaser of Chicago Cabinets in 
each vicinity we have A GRAND SPECIAL OFFER. Ask for 
it today. Write);for book about Turkish Baths, FREE. 
CHICAGO BATH CABINET CO., 450 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


K LI a Sy H. H. Ballard. oor Pivgenteha, Mass. 
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The Piano is made accessible to all through the aid of the PIANOLA. 


WHEN IT IS CONSIDERED how many pianos there are throughout the 
country which are not used, save as an ornament— 


WHEN IT IS CONSIDERED how much pleasure is being realized from those 
pianos which are being used, for the purpose for which they are intended— 


WHEN IT IS CONSIDERED how much more pleasure even these weg 


Price, $250. would give if their owners could play upon them a greater num 


selections— 
Can be bought by mod- 
erate monthly payments 


er of The Acolian Co., 
15 W. 23d St., 


ff decid Tes = WHEN ALL THESE THINGS ARE CONSIDERED then the purchase of a HH. Ve 

call, send for Catalog Pianola becomes a subject of self-interest to all owners of pianos—more than 500 Fulton St., 

No, 12. this, it offers the best as well as the on/y practical reason why you should invest Brooklyn. 
from $200 to $1,200 in a piano. 


The Pianola is an instrument which enables any one to play the piano, irre- 
spective of musical training— 


At the same time it allows the player entire command of expression. 





Gh4e Pianola has not only satisfied curiosity, but it has gratified a longing for 
an instrument which would do just what the Pianola does—i, e., enable any one to 


play the Piano without the necessity for tedious practising. < “& «< < «< © 








not think tha I kept my cap on from want of re- 
spect. If these urchins learned that there is a 
man on earth to whom their master must humbly 
uncover, the devil himself could not bring them 
into subjection again.’”— Z7ranslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST, 





Bernhardt in Men’s Roéles.—Considerable dis- 
cussion was raised when Sarah Bernhardt, about 
a year ago, announced that she would appear in 
the rdle of Hamlet. Now she has again under- 
taken the réle of a man, in “L’Aiglon,” and in 
Harper’s Bazar (December 15) she discusses the 
difficulties encountered by a woman in the inter- 


pretation of such réles. She writes: 


‘Most women’s parts are mere play. The char- 
acters are required to look pretty, to move grace- 
fully, and to portray emotions natural to the aver- 
age woman. The fascinating frivolities of Frou 
Frou are a bagatelle compared with the intellec- 
tuality and philosophic study of Hamlet. Camille, 
with all her pathos and passion, is an easier study 
for a woman than L’Aiglon with his heroic aspira- 
tions and frail infirmities. There is one woman’s 
part, however, that I rank equally asa serious and 
important study with Hamlet and L’Aiglon. I re- 
fer to Phédre. As much thought and dramatic 
ability is required to play the part of this wonder- 
ful woman as is necessary in portraying the other 


two characters under discussion. The three parts, 
each in its different way,I hold of equal impor- 


‘“*T have no special time or place for study 
When I am working up a new réle, I think of noth- 
ing else until I have completely associated myself 
with the character. I will study in my carriage,- 
in bed, when eating—all the time. Then, when 
the character is mine, it is ready at any time to be 
assumed like a costume, and it should be equally 
well-fitting. 

“There is one important reason why I think a 
woman is better adapted to play parts like L’Aiglon 
and Hamlet than a man. ‘These roles portray 
youths of twenty or twenty-one, with the minds 
of men of forty. A boy of twenty can not under- 
stand the philosophy of Hamlet, nor the poetic 
enthusiasm of L’Aiglon, and without understand- 
ing there is no delineation of character. There 
are no young men of that age capable of playing 
these parts, consequently an older man essays the 
réle. He does not look the boy, nor has he the 
ready adaptability of the woman, who can com- 
bine the light carriage of youth with the mature 
thought of the man. The woman more readily 
looks the part, yet has the maturity of mind to 
grasp it.” 





For Debilitated Men, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. J. B. Avexanper, Charlotte, N.C., says: “It 
ranks among the best of nerve tonics for debilitated men.” 
Renews the vitality, 













Some of the Features 


OF THE ORDINARY POLICIES ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


which have influenced thousands of Insurers to select this Company : 


Cash Loans, Cash Dividends, Paid-up 
Insurance, Extended Insurance, 
Reinstatement in Case of Lapse, 
Provision for Immediate Payment of 
Claims. 


Write for particulars of what these mean. 


THE PRUDENTIAL HAS THE 
INSURANCE COMPANY Jipebapediie 
OF AMERICA /SIBRALTAR 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N.J. 












BURPEE’S ee 


FORDHOOK PFARMS—the largest Trial Grounds in 
Leaflets, New Novelties of unusual merit:in both, Vegetables and Flowers, Elegant New Colored 
Plates. The Quarter-Century’s Record of Progress, New Cash Prizes, and other New Features. 
me iarpens. most complete, and BEST SE CATALOGUE ever published. Mailed for ten 
cents, whic 


this great catalogue we shall send a 15=cent t of either Burbank’s Unique Floral Novelty 
or Burpee’s wonderful, new, dwarf, meaty, bright-red, earliest Tomato,—" Quarter-Century.” 


then write a posta 
catalogue of ninety pages. wi ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, Pa.* 












FARM ANNUAL iso: 











A Grand New Book of two hundred and aventy pages. Entirely rewritten at our famous 
merica. New Directions for culture, New 





h is less than cost per copy. Name this paper, send ten cents (silver or stamps) and with 





4% Should you ob to paying ten cents for a s¢ed catalogue (even though it ig worth a dollar), 
{Card for Burpes’s' ' SEEDSSENSE™ for 1901eem  atvictly baer 
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Direct from the Factory. 


THE J ZEEY” SECTIONAL 
BOOK CASES 


PATENTED—OTHER PATENTS PENDING. 


“tHhastg "ie, , 
Yin, “Hy 
ao 





= SS SE ——n 
—a ee. eo 

H (without doors) and up- 
.00 per section ward, according to style 
= and finish. 


subject to return at our expense if not found in every 
Ss positively the most perfect bookcase at the 
owest prices ever offered. - 

It is the ONLY kind having ABSOLUTELY 


NON-BINDING and (PATENTED) 


SELF-DISAPPEARING DOORS 


—dust proof—moisture proof—will not stick or bind 


inanyclimate. Thisis only oneof several features 
that make the “Macey” Sectional Bookcase i- 
tively the best bookcase in point_of Construction— 
Convenience—Style—Finish and Price ever made. 


Write for Sectional Bookcase Catalogue “No P-1” 


The Fred Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Branches; New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 













EAI SAVE Wc tw FUEL, 


Rochester Radiator Co. 33 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 













CANgIO 


Lighted . a 


Incandescent # instantaneously 
Gasoline Lamps. with one match. 





If you use 
GAS, KEROSENE OR ELECTRICITY, 


you should read our catalogue. If money isan 
ebject, you should use the “Canton” systems of 
lighting, which gives the perfection of brilliancy, 
pleasantness and economy, combined with 
great beauty of design and honesty of con- 
struction. 100 candle power 20 hours (i.e. aver- 
age week’s use) costs 3c. for fuel. Fine print 
read 45 feet away. No smoke or odor. All 
styles of hepa gt parness, for home 
ness or public buildings, fro: : " ' 
Agents wanted. ” ae 


CANTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT co., 
Box C , Canton, Ohio. 














THE LITERARY DIGEST 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


interrupted) : “E-r—what was I going to say?” 





In Cannibal Land.—“ Which one ob de prison- 
ers shall I serve first, sire?” “My dear chef, altho 
a cannibal, I hope I’m a gentleman—ladies first 
always.”—Life. 





Under some Circumstances.—THF Boy (aid- 


ways like this, there’d be pretty near as much fun 
in splittin’ wood ! "—Puck. 





He Couldn’t Do It.—OLpD Lapy (to policeman 
in the Strand): “I want the Hotel Victoria.” 

POLITE POLICEMAN: “I’m afraid I can’t let you 
have it, ma’am.”— 77/- Bits. 








His Profession.—PRISONER: “I was quietly 
attending to my work when this man arrested 
me.” 
| MAGISTRATE: “What is your business?” 
PRISONER: “I ama burglar.”—7%-Bits. 





In Days of Old.—OBEDIAH: “And what sen- 
tence did our worthy magistrate pass upon that 
terrible scold, Dame Wagginton ?” 


ten times in the ducking-pond.” 


her that hard.”— Puck. 


on, man; geton! Wake up your nag.” 

DRIVER: “Shure, sor, I haven’t the heart to 
bate him.” 

TRAVELER: “What's the matter with him? Is 
he sick? ” 


morning, afore I put ’em in thecar, I tosses ’im 
whether ’e’ll have a feed of oats, or /’ll have a 
dhrink of whisky, an’ the poor baste has lost five 
mornings running !”’—Punch. 











| Current Events. 





Foreign. 
| CHINA. 


February 4.—An American missionary, the Rev. 
William S. Ament, is arrested on the charge 
of trying to extort. money from Chinese vil- 
lagers. 


February 5.—The Chinese plenipotentiaries con- 
fer in Peking with the foreign envoys re- 
garding the punishment of officials, and it is 
agreed that a list shall be submitted by the 
latter for the consideration of the former; 
the question of withdrawai of foreign troops 
is also mooted. 


February 6.—The list of twelve Chinese officials 
whose execution is demanded by the foreign 
envoys is made public, together with a 
special plea by the Chinese plenipotentiaries 
for one of the number. 


February 7.—The Chinese plenipotentiaries at 
Peking reply to the note of. the foreign min- 
isters, suggesting moderation of several 
penalties demanded. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


February 4.—General Kitchener reports brisk 
fighting in Soyth Africa, with the capture of 
a Boer gun and the killing of sixteen Boer 
invaders of Cape Colony. 


February 6:Vhe British War Office decides toe 
send 30,000 more mounted men to the aid of 
General! Kitchener ; the Boers cut the rail- 
road.line near Lorenzo Marques. 


February 7. ~The editor of 7he South African 
_News is arrested at Cape Town for seditious 









"Cowehey Colds, 
ih oughs,; Colds 
BRONCHIAL Asthma, Bronchitis, 
2 Hoarseness, 
and Sore Throat. 


Bignstanect Atk ch Mdamm deb toe" 











Stopping Him.—CHOLLY BORELY (after being 


DOLLY SUFFERN: “Oh! nothing much !”"—Puck. | 


ing very stout lady): “Gee! If skatin’ was al- | 





HEZEKIAH: “He ordered her to be immersed | 


OBEDIAH : “Good Saints! 1 didn’t think he’d soak | 


Luck Not on His Side.— TRAVELER: “Get | 





DRIVER: “No, sor, he’s not sick, but it’s un- | 
lucky ’e is, sor, unlucky! You see, sor, every 
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Why Millionaires 
Can’t Stop 
Making Money 


Several articles by well-known 
millionaires, showing the respon- 
sibilities carried by capitalists; 
the difficulties of keeping invest- 
ments on a sound basis, and the 
impossibility of retiring without 
sacrifice. Im this week’s 
(February 16) number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 





Sent to Any Address Three 
Months (13 weeks) on Trial 
on Receipt of Only 25 Cts. 











ON 4 [ 


a@-We will also send, without charge, a 
copy of each of the two books: ‘ The 
Young Man and the World” and “ The 
Making of a Merchant.’’ These books are 
reprints of the best of the famous series of 
articles for young men which appeared in 
the Post, written by such well-known 
men as ex=President Cleveland; Senator 
Beveridge; former Senator John J. 
Ingalls ; arlow N. Higinbotham, of 
Marshall Field & Co.; Robert C. Ogden, 
of Wanamaker’s, and others. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























Our Business is 
to Make Folks 
Comfortable 


. 






The ** UNIVERSITY ” is the name of this, one of our 
latest Easy Chairs. It’s a brain worker’s chair. The back 
is adjustable. The arms lift up and turn over, forming 
shelves for writing, holding books, etc. 

We also make five other lines of Reclining Chairs, the 
Regent, Columbine, Siesta, Manhattan and Oriental, 
meeting every demand of necessity or luxury. Our Cata- 
logue C describes them all. 

Rolling Chairs.—We make over 50 styles, and can 
furnish a suitable chair forany case. Catalogue B. 


Sargent’s Economic System of Devices for Brain Workers 


is also something worth knowing about. It embraces 
Sargent’s Unrivaled Rotary Book Cases, Reading Stands, 
Dictionary, Atlas and Folio Holders, Adjustable Reading 
Desks attachable to chairs, ete. Catalogue D. In writing 
particularize. No charge for catalogues. 


CEO. F. SARCENT COMPANY 
289 D Fourth Avenue (next 23d St.), New York 
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libel; news is received of a second Boer vic- 
tory at Moddersfontein, resulting in nine 
British soldiers killed and thirty-one 
wounded. 


February 9.—General French occupies Ermelo, 
in the Transvaal, six thousand Boers retiring 
before his advance; a determined Boer at- 
tack on a British outpost at Bothwell is re- 
pulsed. 





February 10.—General Kitchener reports that a 
Boer force under Louis B ,.tha attacked Gen- 
eral Smith-Dorrien’s camp and was driven 
off with considerable loss; the Boers under 
DeWet attack a British force and capture a 
gun. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


February 4.—The body of Queen Victoria is en- 
tombed at Frogmore Mausoleum, began +t 
beside that of the Prince Consort ; King - @ ° 
ward issues messages to the people of the ‘STRONGEST IN THE WORLD 


British empire. 


The beginning of the festivities to mark the 
marriage of Queen Wilhemina takes place at H E E U | AB 8 E LI F EK 
The Hague. 
February 5.—The German Emperor concludes 
his English visit and takes leave of King ASSURANCE SOCIE’ 'Y 
Edward. 


Queen eens — ae Heinrich receive 
the congratulations of the representatives of 
all foreign powers at the court. OF THE UNITED STATES. 


February 7.—The wedding of Queen Wilhelmina 
and Duke Heinrich of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
takes place at The Hague. 











. Be ce Outstanding Assurance 
Five hundred people perish in an oil conflagra- 
See eee eee Dec. 31, 1900 .. . $1,116,875,047.00 


The Italian ministry resigns. 
February 8.—The British Government, it is 


learned, will shortly transmit a reply to the New Assurance Issued 


Nicaragua Canal proposals of the United 


States. in IgO0O a ee ee oh ode a we 207,086,243.00 
February 9.—Anti-Jesuit demonstrations con- 
Income... ...... 58,007,130.98 
Domestic. 


tinue in Spanish cities. 
Pee eD Assets Dec. 31, 1900 . 304,598,063.49 


February 4.—Both houses unite in celebrating 


the joke Dy Chief Justice Ful er be- Assurance Fund and 

ing made by Chief Justice Fuller an Jayne ° *4°,° 

MacVeagh, all other liabilities. . 238,460,893.48 
February 6.—Senate: ‘The ship subsidy bill is 

considered in night session ; the war tax re- 


duction bill and military academy appropria- Surplus ee ere ae 66, I 3 75 I 790.01 


tion bills are passed. 
House : Discussion on the post-office appropria- ° ° ° 
tion bill continues. Paid Policyholders in 


February 7.—Senate: Debate on the ship sub- 


sidy bill continues; the pension appropria- IgoO Rg SRR. A OR ee 25,965,999.30 


tion bill is passed. 
House: ‘The post-office appropriation bill is = 











passed. 
OTHEP DOMESTIC NEWS. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT. 
February 4.—Mrs. Nation, with half a dozen JAMES H. HYDE, VicE-PRESIDENT. 


other women armed with hatchets, raids 
saloons in Topeka. 











February 5.—The President appoints general 
officers under the army reorganization law, 
making Miles lieutenant-general and Young, 
Chaffee, and MacArthur major-generals. 

Henry E. Youtsey, convicted in Kentucky of 
complicity in the murder of Governor Goe- 
bel, is sentenced to life imprisonment. | 








February 6.—It is announced that the holdings | 
of Andrew Carnegie in the stock of the great | 
steel company which bears his name are to| 
be taken over by J. P. Morgan & Co. 


Perfection in Scrap Filing [=== 
THE READY REFERENCE SCRAP BOOK. 


Two Sizes, Narrow and Wide. 


_ Narrow size, here represented, is for single column newspaper clip- 
pings ay tage Capacity 35,000 agate lines. Fifteen clippings to the 


February 9.—The report of the congressional 
committee on hazing at West Point is made | 
public. 

Mrs. Nation travels from Topeka to Des 
Moines, lowa, greeting great crowds en | 


route. Ry ADY Ry FERENCE page. ide size double the capacity, suitable for single and 
February 10.—Col. Albert D. Shaw, former com- > pe — clippings, magazine articles and unmounted 
mander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the SCRAP BOOK Sythe ora 


Republic, dies at Washington. A Scrap is Filed by passing the top containing the caption 
through a slot from the back of the leaf and 
attaching it to the front surface, which is gummed. The caption alone 
shows upon the leaf and indexes the article. The body, which remains 
in the back, is read by turning the leaf over and up to the slot through 
which it protrudes. The leaves are of fine linen stock, and the binding 
of cloth substantially put together. 


A PERFECT INDEX PLAN. 
“1 Delivered to any address on receipt of the price — $1.00 and $1.50. Sample P. which 
x11 IMPERIAL SPECIALTY CO., 56 A, Warren St., New York. Explains Itself. 





AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


February 5.—/Philippines: Secretary Root an- 
nounces that the new military appointments 
will not necessarilv involve any change of | 
commands in the Philippines. 





February 6.—Two Manila merchants are ar- 
rested on charges of aiding the Filipinos. } = o 
| rge 





f — waen 








DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS? 


| r , 
« Burpee’s Seeds ” is s phrase made familiar by many | Vi S ITI N G | Books Brentano’s Monthly Bulletin 
ears of advertising and of conscientious business methods. | > C : 
his Philadelphia firm have just issued their annual cata- | CA iat D S paid FOR ALL BOOK LOVERS 





P paid 
logue for 1901, and as it marks the quarter-century of the | neived | pact, Usefu 
business it is an especially beautiful a feterenting book, i a eS ee the price. Spec By ne mae | Com ~u a Adequate 
the matter for which has all been carefully prepared and re- | ments to Agents. Booklet ‘CARD STYLE” FREE! 10 cents per year, postpaid 


written. Every Dicrest reader having a farm or a garden | p CHU § J F 
should read the announcement in another column. . | E. J. SCHUSTER PT. & ENG. 60, DEPT 10, ST.. LOUIS, M0. | BRENTANO S, 31 Union Square, New York 
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one Jackson Ventilating Grate 
will heat thoroughly several 
rooms on one or different floors, 
it giving four times the heat of the ordin- 
ary open fire. It is especially adaptable 
for Spring and Fall, when one grate will 
heat a fair-sized house. The 


Jackson 
Ventilating Grate 


heats with pure out-door air, which 
passes into the house pleasantly warmed. 
Write at once for Catalogue D, and 
learn about this principle of heating. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
54 Beekman Street, New York City. 




































Direct From Our Factory 


The “Graeme” Handy Box Seat 





greatly pleased with it. Handy for any 
room in the house, or for the office. At 
retail it would cost $10.00 to $12.00. 

Upholstered with the finest moss, deep tufted, and 
covered with Gobelin Art ticking and Art denim in all 
colors, both plain and figured goods. Samples sent on 
r St ri d with brass beading and brass 
nails and is fitted with smooth running castors. Box 
prettily lined with contrasting colors. as loop to lift 
the cover and strap to hold it when up. Size,36x 17x14 
inches high. Made in any other e and in 
many popular, artistic coverings. Write for prices. 
We Prepa Proight to points east of the Mi ippi 
and north of South Carolina. Points beyond equalized. 
Write for our catalogue showing indow Seats. 
Hall Seats, Shirt alist Boxes, Cozy Corners, 
Wardrobe Lounges, etc. 


Graeme Mfg. (o., 34 8. Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| 
EVERY GENUINE @) 


KREMENTZ 


ONE PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “ Krementz’’ stamped on the back, show- 
ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears 
some solid buttons. Beware of imitations, You get a 
new one without charge in case a genuine Krementz 
button is damaged from any cause. Special styles for 
Ladies’ Shirt Waists and 
Children’s Dresses. Sold 
by all jewelers. The Story 
of a Collar Button free 
on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
63 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 


Buys this el t Box Seat, direct from 

the factory, freight prepaid. To be re- 

turned at our expense if you are not 
geore 























TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience, 


CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 

Problem 537. 

By GODFREY HEATHCOTE. 


First Prize, 7he Hampstead and Highgate Express 
Tourney, 


Black—Nine Pieces. 


























: White—Six Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 
Problem 538. 
By OTTO WURZBURG. 
Black—Eight Pieces. 























White—Five Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 


The New York £vening Post, in calling attention 
tothe evolution of problem-composition, gives this 
problem as a remarkable and brilliant example of 
modern composition. 


Electric Light Scarf Pin 


‘Price, $1.00 Post-paid 
(Complete with dry Battery) 





A very surprising wonder which 
delights old and young. 


Jas, H. Mason (Dept. ») 150 Nassau St., N.Y, City, 
You Needn’t Care a Button 


iW if you’ve a Bachelor’s But- 
’ ton, with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasteners, 
whether you lose a suspen- 
der button or not. Slip it 
on; push down the lever; it 
holds like grim death. Ry 
mail, 10 cts. Catalogue of 
novelties made with Wash- 
burne fasteners, free on 
request. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 


RACINE HOSIERY. 


AGENTS WANTED to represent the famous Racine 
Hosiery and Underwear, Sold direct to the consumer. 
We are manufacturers of the Racine Feet, new feet tor 
old hosiery; one of the best selling agents’ novelties 
put out in years. 

Sample pair ten cents. Write for terms. 











My 











H. S. BLAKE & CO., Dept. Y, Racine, Wis. 
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"THE continual breaking of 

lamp-chimneys costs a 
good deal in the course of a 
year. 7 
Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. You will 
have clear glass instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same as 
another. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Made of fime cloth and exactly resemble 
fashionable linen goods. The most con- 
venient, the most comfortable, and the most 
economical goods made. 


No Laundry Work. 


When soiled discard, A box of 10 collars, 
or 5 pairs of cuffs, 25 cts. By mail 30 cts. 


Sample collar or pair of cuffs for 6 cts. in 
stamps. Give size and style desired. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 19, Boston, Mass. 


DANTE TASSO <= MURILLO ANGELO RAPHAEL 
i a eom= om rn 
was Co OB) tee fw Kw 7 












‘Every Man Who Wishes to Shave 


| with ease and pleasure owes it to himself to be fully in- 


formed about the excellence and smooth-cutting quality of 
our MASTERPIECE RAZOR, which we sell in pairs 
for $5.00, ready to put on the face. They are all a man 
can want; rightly named, stand the test on any beard, 
leave the skin like velvet; suitable 
for a tender skin or wiry beard ; 
shave with the greatest possible 
ease. possess every 
degree of comfort; 
carefully se- 
lected 












and absolutely necessary to a man who wants sterling 

quality. We sell razors exclusively; we make them, we 
| grind them, we hone them, put themin cutting order ready 
| ior use—that has been our specialty. We have no agents, 
we deliver free, we sell direct to the consumer, we warrant 
| every razor to be precisely what we say it is, and have but 
one price. Our pamphlet, “ All About Good Razors,” 
| mailed anywhere on application, 


C. KLAUBERG & BROS, , 173 William St., N. Y¥.. 


Readers of Tae Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Solution of Problems. 
No. 533 (1st). 
Key-move, B—K 7. 
No. 534 (ast). 












































Q-B8 Q-B 5s, ch B x P, mate 
1. ——— 2, —— — 
K—K 4 K—Q 5 (must) 
éaevees Kt—Kt 5 ch B—R 3, mate 
1. —— 2. — 3. -———__— 
K—B6 K—Kt 7 (must) 
Ceecee 3x Pch Q—K B 8, mate 
1, ——— 2. — —_—— 
R—Kt.3° K—B 4 (must) y 
sonlagale Kt—Kt 5 ch Q—K B 5s, mate 
1, —-— 2. ———__ 3.— . en ; : ; 
R(R7)any K moves is Universally Accorded the Preterence on account of its 
oseeee Q—K B s, mate High Quality, Economy and Delicious Taste. 
* =<. ee es Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 
P= Kt 
eres 3—R 3 Kt—Kt 5, mate 
.— men oS — i 
P—Kt 3 K—B 6 
coves 3—Kt 2, mate } 
2. — 3.-—_——_ : Abe. ~ nt % Fi ine cal : | 
P—B 4 : LS SP ras eg (Eas \ 7\ » : ’ } Le ; 
ate Q—K R8, mate Say iS 2), p> TAY ’ - t 
2. 3. — f = X aN 
Any other | , ~\ ae » : 
seeves Bx P ch B x R, mate ? ) - \\ 4 








z..—— 2. - 3. 
P—B,4 R—K B 3 (must) 


—. Pd 
YG, 

Both problems solved by M. W. H., University of 
Virgiuia; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
¢C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; M. Marble, 
Worcesteg, Mass.; W. W., Cambridge, Mass.; the 
Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; A Knight, Hills- | ~ : ‘ ; 
boro, Tex.; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; the | : Aga 4 hd z Li f 
Rev. J. G. Law, Ocala, Fla.; the Rev. S. M. Mor- | / ¢ 2s, } 
ton, D.D., Effingham, Ill.; J. E. Wharton, Sher- 
man, Tex.; D. G. Harris, Memphis, Tenn.; G. Pat- | 
terson, Winnipeg, Can.; H. A. Seade, Mahomet, 
Iil.; Dr. O. L. Telling, Denver, Col.; W. W. S., 
Randolph-Macon System, Lynchburg, Va.; W. J. 
Leake, Richmond, Va.; J. E. Cannon, Richmond, 
Va.; D. Schandi, Corning, Ark. 

533 (only): H. M. Coss, and W. R. Cooper, Cat- 
taraugus, N. Y. 

534 (only): O. C. Brett, Humboldt, Kan.; F. E. 
Ny New York City ; H. A. Horwood, Hoboken, 





In 1892, the year of its appear- 
g ance, about 30,000 Ingersoll Dollar 
WwW 


atches were sold. In 1900 the 





: 

4 

Comments (533): “Clean, coy and cute”—I. W. | sales of this watch were over a million and a half. ; 
B.; “Very fine”"—C. R. O.; “Very good example of | Each intervening year has bee one of steady, natural growth, an irrefutable 4 
a temporizing key "—M. M.; “Lying in wait with | ’ testimonial of its merit. And each succeeding year has also seen the sterling qualities i} 
cunning traps for the unwary "—W. W.; “A prodi- & which characterized the early models still further emphasized by improvement in A % 
gal waste of energy "—G. D.; “Fine "—A K.; “Only ‘ movement, reduction in size, and the enhancing of its appearance, until the 1901 model p 
a late edition of ‘won by waiting’”"—W. R. C.; - is a most accurate and reliable timepiece, conventional in size and handsome in appears j 
“One of the hardest 2-ersI ever tried"—J. G. L.; ; ance. ‘‘ The watch for the millions.”’ ! 


Fe a the average "oJ. E. a ss ney erne- é j Guaranteed to Keep Accurate Time for One Year. , 

ee eo ye denapretenatctner nd on eee : : For sale by 10,000 dealers, orsent postpaid in U. 8. or Canada for $1.00 
(534): “Aglow with the beauty and brilliancy of 

an Italian sunset ”—I. W. B.; “Brilliant and inge- 


gether © gem". aL “There she tes many Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. Dept.|7 


checks’ and ‘ musts,’ while the key is faulty in so EW AE Get of AF-0 10s 6 Ga YOO od oe on ee a, <n oe am ed) ee ty. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quiuniue Tablets. All drug- 


; ge ~ a e teaches by mail, with « 
— refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Alois P Swohbod. perfect success, his 

rove’s signature is on each box. 25c. * original and scien- 
tific method of Phys- 
iological Exercise without any apparatus whatever, and requiring but 
a few minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring. By this 
condensed system more exercise can be obtained in ten minutes than 
by any other in two hours, and it is the only one which does not 
overtax the heart. 

It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining per- 

fect health, physical development and elasticity of mind and body. 


Absolutely Cures Constipation, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 


Nervous Exhaustion 
. .- and revitalizes the whole body... . 


Pupils are of both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to eighty-six, and all 
recommend the system. Since no two people are inthe same physical condition, 
individual instructions are given in each case. Write at once for full informa- 
tion and Booklet containing endorsements from many of America’s leading 
citizens, to 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 57 Washington St., Chicago. 


w 91 ANIMER 
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Pretty 
Shir? Waist 


Good quality jana vntn 
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SOP eg” MAU | | 











or blue striped and plain 
effects — plain back — full 
front—long waist—sizes 30 to 






34 bust, 
9 Our new Institute provides accommodation for one hundred 
Cc. 5 ~», students. Facilities for training unequaled elsewhere, 
; ; Refer by permission to Hon. H. 8S. Pingree, Gov. of Mich. ; 
By mail, postage pard, 4c, extra : Hon. Wm. C. Maybury, Mayor of Detroit; Rev. Robert 


Stuart MacArthur, D. D., LL. D., Pastor Calvary Baptist 
Church, New_York City; Prof. Thos. C. Trueblood, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Additional references furnished on request. Our 200- 
page book, “The Origin and Treatment of Stammering, 
the largest and most-instructive book of its kind ever 
published, sent FREE to any address for 6 cts. in stamps 
to cover postage. Ask also for a FREE sample copy of 
“The Phono-Meter,” a monthly paper exclusively for 
persons who stammer. Address, 


> INSTITUTE,96 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
Readers of THe Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


Everything else that Children wear—and al- 
ways the right things—can be ordered by mail 
from our Catalogue. Send this ad. and 4 
‘ cents for Catalogue containing 


OVER 1,0°0 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Address Department 18 


60-62 West 23d St. = - - New York 
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PANTASO 
Outwears Leather ! 
WATERPROOF, GREASE PROOF. STAIN PROOF. 


Looks exactly like 
leather and costs 
half as much. 


Unlike thecommon 
imitations of leather, 
Pantasote does not 
rot, peel or crack, 
contains no rubber, 
cellulose 
or other 


A piece, 18 x 18 inch sufficient to cover a chair 
7 seat, will bo oems for 25 cents. 


Sample Free ! 15x6 inches, enough te 


make a Sewing Come 
panion,sent for 2c. stamp with your upholsterer’s name 
** Received the highest award at the Philadel- 
phia Export Exposition over all competitors 
‘by recommendation of committee appointed. 
by Franklin Institute.” 
Caution! There are worthless and dangerous imitations. 
Genuine cn PANTASO. ‘es ry ton ne edge. 
leo B ha bate A City. 


roadway, 



















DELIGHTFUL 
HEADACHE 


MAKES LONG, RICH, GLOSSY HAIR. 
PRICE $1 *30'Ss°8S.7505" f08 S18" 
-PAID FOR $1.19, 
Not wire. Made of pure bristles, 
GEO. A. SCOTT, Dept. F, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 


A valuable book free. gents wanted. 


be RES oanonurs ratte wa patoness 








Dae oem 


Moller’s Oil 
is different 


from other cod liver oils, as it is never sold 
in bulk. Itis bottled when manufactured, 
thus passing direct to the consumer without 
the possibility of adulteration. Each bottle of 


Peter [loller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


bears on the label, in perforated letters, the 
date of manufacture, so that the purchaser 
may always insist on having oil of the latest 
season’s production, and know that he is 
getting it. 

Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is put up only in flat, 
oval bottles, and bears our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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palpably increasing the Queen’s power "—W. W.; 
“Extremely puzzling on account of an zdée fixée 
of mine that the Kt must go to Q5”—-G.D.; “A 
or piece of Chess-strategy. The B’s moves to 

3 are especially to be admired "—A K.; “The 
competition must have been weak, if this problem 
merited first prize, as there is a total lack of 
strategy or subtlety "—W. R. C “One of the 
best”- J. G. L.; “I vote ita first prize”—S M. M.; 
“As nearly perfect as they make them ”—J. E. W.; 
“No wonder that this got the first prize "—D. G. 
H.; “Especially good "—O. C. B. 

There is a very general opinion that 2-ers are 
very easy ; and, yet, we have the strange fact, in 
this week’s solution, that several who solved the 
difficult 3-er (534) failed on the 2-er. There are 
three “tries” that caught many of our solvers: 
R—R 4, answered by B—kKt 5; R—K 3, and B—Q 6, 
answered by Bx P. 

In addition to those reported, S. W. Shaw, 
Midnapore, Can., got 526, 53c, 531, and 532; W. W., 
and W. De Laun, New York City, 531; G. W. and 
Miss W. Hill, McLeansboro, II1., got 531 and 532. 


A ‘**Hot Scotch.”’ 


The Scotch Gambit is not an easy opening to de- 
fend, and Black, if he be not posted, very early 
gets into difficulty. The following game played 
recently in the Tourney of the Chess, Checker, 
and Whist Club, New Orleans, is worth preserv- 
ing as a fine example of the correct defense. 


Scotch Gambit. 





M. S. FELL, A. W. SEGUIN.| M.S. FELL. A, W. SEGUIN. 
White. Black. White. Black. 

rP—K4 P—K,4 azRxR RxRch 
2K Kt—B3QKt—B3 |23K—Kt3 PxB 
3P—Q4 PxP 24Kt—B3 RxP 

4 B-Q Ba(a) B—Q B 4 (b)j25 Kt—-R4g R-—-QB7 
sKt—Kts5 Kt— 3 #(c) 26Ktx B Rx Kt 

6 P-Q B 3(d)Q—B 3! 27R—Q sq R—Q 

7 Castles P—Q 3 28 R—Q B sq P—B4 
8P—KR3 B—K3 29 R—B 3 me bh 
9 B—Kts5s P-R3 30 K—B3 K—B2 
to Bx Ktch Px B 31K—-K4 K-—K3 
1r Q—B 3 Q—Kt 3 32 R—R3 P—Bs5 

12 P—K 5 (e) B—Q 4! 33 R—R4 P—B6 
13Q—B4 Castles (K R)|34 K—K 3.  R—B4q 
spPxP PxP! sR—Kt4 K-—B,4 
wr: P P—B3!(f) |36R—Ktsq P—B7 

16 Kt-K B3 Px P 37 R-K Bsq K—Kt4 
17Q—Kts Bx Kt! ch 

m™OxQ PxQ 38 K—Q 2 P—B 8(Q) ch 
19 Px B ReFP 39 Rx RxR 
20 K-Kt 2(g) Q R—K Bsq/4o K x K—B 5 
21 Bx Kt R x Pch! \4x And White resigns. 


Notes from the Times-Democrat, New Orleans. 


(a) The older form of attack, constituting the 
veritable Scotch Gambit. 

(b) The only proper response. 

(c) Best, leading in every variation to Black’s 
advantage. 

(d) This turns the game altogether out of nor- 
mal channels; but either of the “book ” continua- 
tions, 6 Kt x BP, or 6Q to R 5, is unfavorable for 
White. The latter is simply answered by 6.., Q— 
K 2and 7.., P—Q 3. The former leads to very in- 
teresting play: 6.., Kt x Kt; 7B x Kt (ch); 8 Q— 
R 5 ‘ch), P—K Kt 3; 9Qx B, P—Q4! (Schumoff’s 
move); ro Castles, B—K 3; 11 P-Q B3, Px KP; 
12 Px P, Qx P, with the advantage. 

(e) Initiating an ingenious attack, but over- 
looking the force of Black’s telling reply. 

(f) Black has played the last four or five moves 
in capital style,and this gives him at once a 
marked superiority. 

(gz) He has no other move, of course. to save the 
K R P, but it at once plunges him into inextricable 
difficulties. The game is really over. 


SENT FREE AND PREPAID. 


To cure chronic indigestion and constipation perfectly and 

ermanently. The Vernal Remedy Company of Buffalo, 
N Y., will send a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine FREE and PREPAID to any reader of Lirerary 
Dicest. It is a specific for all kidney, bladder and pros- 
tate troubles, and one dose a day cures. 











A RARE TREAT IN . 


TEAS & COFFEES. 


BEST IMPORTED at almost 
HALF PRICES. 
Oolongs, Japans, Young Hysons, Gunpowders, English 


Breakfasts, Souchongs, Congous, Assams er 
I I ROO 500.005. csdsecccccnerscvnce 27¢ to 57¢ fb. 


VERY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from.. [Qc to 29c¢ — 
The Good« are sold on their merits. NO PRESENTS. 
CONSUMERS IMPORTINC TEA CO., 

P. 0. Box 290 - - - + 66 Church Street, New York. 





These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package, 








For 

DYSPEPSIA, 

C FLOUR. 

K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 


Ask Grocers. 
write 
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What Shall We Eat 


To Keep Healthy and Strong? 


A healthy appetite and common sense are excel- 
lent guides to follow in matters of diet, and a mixed 
diet of grains, fruits and meats is undoubtedly the 
best, in spite of the claims made by vegetarians and 
food cranks generally. 

As compared with grains and vegetables, meat fur- 
nishes the most nutriment in a highly concentrated 
form and is digested and assimilated more quickly 
than vegetables or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject says: Ner- 
vous persons, people run down in health and of low 
vitality should eat plenty of meat. If the digestion 
is too feeble at first it may be easily strengthened by 
the regular use of Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets after 
each meal, Two of these excellent tablets taken 
after dirner will digest several thousand grains of 
meat, eggs or other animal food in three or four 
hours, while the malt diastase also contained in 
Stuart’s Tablets cause the perfect digestion of starchy 
food, like potatoes, bread, etc., and no matter how 
weak the stomach may be, no trouble will be experi- 
enced if a regular practice is made of using Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets because they supply the pepsin 
and diastase so necessary to perfect digestion, and 
any form of indigestion and stomach trouble except 
cancer of the stomach will be overcome by their 
daily use. 

That large class of people who come under the head 
of nervous dyspeptics should eat plenty of meat and 
insure its complete digestion by the systematic use 
of a safe, harmless digestive medicine like Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets composed of the natugal digestive 
principles, peptones and diastase, which actually 
perform the work of digestion and give the abused 
stomach a chance to rest and to furnish the body 
and brain with the necessary nutriment. Cheap 
cathartic medicines masquerading under the name 
of dyspepsia cures are useless for relief or cure of 
indigestion because they have absolutely no effect 
upon the actual digestion of food. 

Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a failure of the 
stomach to digest food and the sensible way to solve 
the riddle and cure the indigestion is to make daily 
use at meal time of a safe preparation which is en- 
dorsed by the medical profession and known to 
contain active digestive principles, and all this can 
truly be said of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

All druggists throughout the United States, Canada, 
and Great Britain sell them at the uniform price of 
fifty cents for full treatment. 





A Guaranteed 
Investment 


in sums of $25 and upwards. Cash or monthly 
payments. We offer 25,000 shares of “‘Nor- 
wood Mining” stock at $1.00 per share. One 
concentrating plant completed. Two shafts 
inore. Money wanted to make additional 
improvements and developments and to 
build another plant and thus double output. 
No salaried officers. No preferred stock. 
No bonds. Will soon pay 


1 % Monthly Dividends 


with prospects of 2% monthly as soon as pro- 
posed improvements are completed, when 
stock will be worth $2.00 per share, thus mak- 
ing 100% profit on your investment. Buy 
now as prices will advance within a short 
time. Strictly on its merits we believe the 
“Norwood” is the best mining stock ever of- 
fered, butin addition your investment abso- 
lutely guaranteed against loss by reliable 
comeons of $250,000 responsibility. Most 
rigid investigation invited. Before investing 
send for booklet ‘F”, mailed FREE 


Bue 


UNION SECURITY CO., 2oa.Gat 2g. 








SUBSTANTIAL INTEREST BEARING 


INVESTMENTS 


FOR PEOPLE WHO SAVE. 


4,5 and 6 Per Cent. Interest 
FIRST MORTCACE BONDS 
Railroad and other Stocks of known value, 

Better than real estate mortgages, Savings Banks or 
Building and an Associations as investments. I 
furnish bonds or stocks of the highest grade only, in 
amounts to suit. Full particulars will be furnished 
for the asking. Bank references given. 


CHARLES C. ADSIT 


212 La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE HUMAN HAIR "*uy3'% Stteson es" 
A scientific study of the causes and prevention of falling 


ha‘rand baldness. Cloth, 232 pages, $1.25. Booksellers 
or C.O.D., express prepaid. Circulars for stamp. 





Maple Publishing Co., 156 Broadway, N, Y. City. 
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One Night to 
Denver 




















CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


LORADO SPECIAL leaves Chicago 10 

every morning, arriving Denver 1.20 next 
afternoon and Colorado Springs and Manitou 
same evening. No change of cars; all meals in 
dining cars. Another fast train at 10.30 p.m. 
daily. All agents sell tickets via Chicago & 
North-Western Ry. New book — Colorado Iilus- 
trated — mailed on receipt of four cents postage 
by W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A.. Chicago, Ill. 


EUROPE AND THE ORIENT. 


Will sail June 5, 1901, for the Old World, visitin; 
Irelan:!, Scotland. England, 'rance, Holland, Be 
gium, Germany Switzerland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Syria, Pale tine, Egypt. Accommodati:-n limited — 
strictly first-class persovally conducted. Write 
at once for information to 


ELIZABETH A. REDFORD, 
111 North Vine Street, - - Nashville, Tenn. 


AN IDEAL SUMMER TOUR. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY to visit Italy, Switz>r- 
land, Austria, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France and 
England, with Select, Limited Party, under Kx- 
perienced Management. and at Moderate Cost, 
leaving New York April 27, 1901. For itinerare contain- 
ing full particulars and references, address CHARLES 
F. PECK, 473 West 159 h St eet, New York. 


) EUROPEAN TOURS. 




















2th Vear. Including NORWAY, RUSSIA, 

and MEDITERRANEAN. Select parties, 
o*,* Terms reasonable. Conducted by 

DR & MRS. H, 58. PAINE, Gl_ns Falls, N. Y. 





Clark’s $250 Excursion to Europe bv sp°cially chartered 
st am-r City of Rome, 8,415 tons, June 29, with attrac- 
tive $70 side trip to Ro ine, Germany, Switze land ; $100 
Italy extension. May and June excursions via Gibral- 
tar, Naples. Unequaled advan ages. Cc 

111 Bro .dway, New York. 





ENTRAL KUROPE & PALESTINE, visiting Gib- 
raltar, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Gern any, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Franee, Engl :nd, Scotland. Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Greece. Personally cond: cted by Prof. C. Thur- 
wanger, 45 Pisrce Building Bos-.on. 


California Cheap Rates, 2s forseicue.cwte 


* all points in California, 
Oregon, Washington and Colorado. Write & our rates be ore 


you ship. Send for Mapof California and Los Angeles FREE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., 88 Market Street, Chicago, Il. 


The Natural Body Brace advertised in vhis paper in the 
first issue of this month, isa delightful, certain remedy for 
ailments peculiar to women avd girls. It makes walking and 
work easy; gives figure and light step. Write the 


Natural Body Brace Co., Box 713, 5 « 
eee Sa y x Salina, Kan., for tree illus- 


The Unconscious Mind 


A hvipful book ivr paren.s, teachers, and phy- 
sicians. Dy Alfred 'L. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
8vo, cloth, rough edges, 450 pages. $200 

D. E. Merwin, Kansas City. Mo.: ‘ Parents, 
teachers, physicians, lawyers, judges, and legis- 
lators can not afford to remain in ignorance of 
this theory which lays its preemption upon the 


very foundations of physical health, mind, and 
character.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK. 














“The best work of its kind extant”—GEN. ‘LEW WALLACE. 


Ghe INTERNATIONAL 
Cyclopedia @ Year Books 








OR all classes of readers, and for office and ‘school use 
this is a practical convenient up-to-date reference work. 
It treats satisfactorily every subject whose importance entitles. 
We tak it to a place there, gives information, from the earliest period 
a eg P to the present year, and embraces every branch of knowledge. 
Cyclopedias The facts are easily accessible, concise, yet comprehensive, 
in excha well arranged, accurate, unprejudiced, international, and up- 
mge. to-date. The hunting has been done, and here is the wheat 
winnowed from the chaff. It is just the work required by the 
If yours is student, the professional man, the busy merchant, the public 
unsatisfacto speaker, the schoolboy or girl. It has been officially adopted 
allow us to as for use in the public schools of New York, Boston, Chicago, 
pais and Philadelphia. 
“ Wefindthe INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA invaluabl d dail 
quotations. PR amy HAS, R. SKINNER, State Superintendent Public Gsdrnthinn A aioan iv 'Y. 
ITISA LIBRARY INITSELF. 17 ROYAL VOLVMES. 
The whole set delivered at once on small monthly 
a payments. Write for terms and sample pages. 
DODD, MEAD @ CO., Publishers, NEW YORK---CHICAGO. 
cnintniitiieeenashsi 





























Cruise to the Mediterranean 


AND THE 


BLACK SEA 
THE CRIMEA +» t= CAVCASUS 














The beautiful Crimea—a garden spot of the earth—and a delightful 
journey through Russian Transcaucasia, to the picturesque city of 77s. 
Other interesting places visited will be Sebastopol, Balaclava, Batoum, Tre- 
bizond, and Yalta and A/oupka, which are but a few miles from Zivadia and 
Orianda, the country seats of the Russian Czar. From 7i/is an excursion 
may be made to the Darie/ ass in the Caucasus. Also Madeira, Portugal, 
and all the principal cities on the Mediterranean will be visited. This cruise 
will be made on the magnificent 

NEW TWIN-SCREW CRUSING YACHT 


“PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE” 


This yacht has been specially aesigned and constructed for pleasure cruising, and is 4*7 feet long over all, 47 feet 
le, and 30 feetdecv. She is sumptucusly fitted wi h every luxury and convenience that 
will add to the comfort of the tourist. 


FOR RATES AND 4GRTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS APPLY TO 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


159 Randolph St., Chicago. 


37 Broadway, New York. 1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 














“He had small skill o horse flesh 
who Rovgnt a goose ro ride on’ Dont take 










is SAP 


=Try a cake ofitand be convinced. = 


2 Readers of Taz Lirzrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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$600 FOR $1.00. 


A Profitable Investment. 


Jno. Blakely, of W. Lebanon, Pa., reports that he 
got more value from $1.00 worth of Grape-Nuts food 
than from $600 spent in noted hospitals, trying to get 
well from stomach trouble. He says: “After all my 
experience, I had to come home thinking there was no 
cure for me, I was so weak and nervous I could hardly 
walk, and for three years I hadn’t a good night’s sleep. 
I was run down until I only weighed 120 pounds, 

“IT commenced using Grape-Nuts about a year ago 
and now I weigh 163 pounds and can do as good a 


day’s work as any one. When I goto bed I sleep all . 


night peacefully and am refreshed in the morning. I 
use Grape Nuts food every day and know it is the 
greatest blessing that ever was sent to suffering 
humanity. I believe if it had not been for this food I 
would have been under the sod before this.” There 
is areason. No food in existence contains, in a con- 
centrated form, the elements that will rebuild the nerve 
centers and the brain, as Grape-Nuts, and the beauty 
of the food is that it is perfectly cooked at the factory 
and by the process of manufacture is predigested in a 
natural way, therefore requires but trifling power of the 
stomach to digest it. 
































Ill., writes: 

“At intervals I have had 
very distressing attacks of 
this disorder. At the sug- 
gestion of a friend, my 


physician prescribed Tar- 
tarlithine. The recovery 
was rapid, and it is the only 
remedy I can find that does 
not interfere with my di- 
ge : st ion.” 

“Send for our Free Pamphlet, tell- 

ing you how to cure Rheumatism. 
Zreamanieiees st soit ore 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 FULTOM STREET NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTAR LITHINE CO 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


Shirt Waist Materials 
At ‘*The Linen Store.”’ 


Our stock of Shirtings for the coming 
season is now ready for inspection. We offer 
a wider range for choice, in weight, design and 
color combinations, than ever before. Among 
them are— 


Madras Cloths, Printed Linens, 
French Percales, Woven Linens, 
Oxford Shirtings, Novelty Zephyrs. 


In connection with our Wash Dress Goods De- 
partment we have just opened a bright new stock of 
Embroideries and Laces, including Edgings, Inser 
tions, Beadings and Allovers. 


Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





Speed, 
Strength 









Durability, Reliability and Adapt- 
ability to all classes of work, are the 
qualities which make 
Remington Typewriters 
THE STANDARD EVERYWHERE 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
’ 327 Broadway, New York 











